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the result is bound to be a great struggle between the govern- 
ment and the public on the one side and the labor unions on 
the other to decide which is the master 

Meantime, however, it is best that we should recognize 
frankly the fact that conditions such as now exist in the coal 
mining industry, have real causes: that labor never shows 
such a spirit of discontent without their being some reason 
for it; and that while the struggle is going on to prevent 
organized labor from getting control of government and in- 
dustry an effort should be made to remedy the conditions 
which cause so much discontent. 

The miners have real reason for being discontented with 
the conditions of their employment. They are at fault for 
having attempted to improve their lot in the way they have, 
but many classes of persons are at fault because of the con- 
ditions which have given rise to their discontent. The great 
irregularity of their employment has been due to irregularity 
in the operation of the mines. This in turn has been due to 
wide fluctuations from season to season in the market for 
coal. Because most coal is consumed in the late fall, winter 
and early spring months it has been customary to produce 
it in much larger volume in some seasons of the year than 
in others. It must continue to be consumed in much larger 
quantities in some parts of the year than in others, but it 
would be perfectly feasible for the public, the railroads, and 
the coal operators to enter into arrangements which would 
cause a more nearly uniform coal production throughout the 
year. 

Everybody agrees that it is desirable that coal for domestic 
consumption should be stored in houses and apartment build- 
ings in the spring and early summer, but the public will not 
buy it at that time unless given an incentive to do so. That 
incentive should be afforded by the railways making lower 
rates and the coal operators and dealers making lower prices 
in the spring and summer than they do in the fall and winter, 


and then using their utmost efforts to get people to buy at 


the right time. The railroads, which are the largest con- 
sumers of coal, should move and store a much larger part 
of their supplies than they do now in the spring and summer 
Of course, stored coal has to be rehandled, but the cost of 
rehandling could be offset by the operators making lower 
prices in the spring and summer than in other parts of the 
year and by the railroads moving it at that time, when the 
amount of traffic moving is normally less than at other sea- 
sons and when, therefore, the operating expense of moving 
it would be less than at other seasons. Manufacturers also 
could buy and store a great deal more coa! in the spring and 
summer menths than they have in the past, and probably 
would do so if they were given the incentive of lower railway 
rates and lower prices. 

The effect of the adoption of these measures would be 
greatly to reduce the irregularity of employment in the mines. 
and thereby to reduce the number of miners that would be 
necessary, and the economic cost of producing and _ trans- 
porting fuel. The reduction of the irregularity of employment 
would be beneficial to the miners. and the reduction in the 
cost of production and transportation would be beneficial to 
all classes of consumers. Why have nct these obvious rem- 
edies for the entirely unsatisfactory conditions under which 
coal has been produced and transported been adopted? Be- 
cause the leaders of the public and the miners, and the 
leaders in the fields of transportation and mine operation 
have not seen and admitted that they have had a duty to 
perform and co-operated in the performance of it. 

The strike will be ended sooner or later. When it is ended 
the plain duty, which the crisis through which we are passing 
points out, should be performed. Somebody must take the 
initiative in bringing about its performance. If nobody else 
takes it the managers of the railways ought to take it. Some 
people doubtless will say that government officials should 
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take it, but in view of the way that government officials haye 
dealt with the coal strike it seems probable that the less inter. 
ference there is from them the better the results will be ¢, 
everybody. 


y 
Ji 


The Cost of British Locomotives 


Lonpon, Eng., 
O" 


October 19, 1919, 
LONDON CONTEMPORARY, ithe Railway Gazette, jp 
a recent editorial criticises the Egyptian State Rail- 
way Administration for spending several thousand pounds 
for locomotives in America, :ndicating that the pur- 
chases were made without due consideration of prices even 
though the British concerns quoted prices from 76 per cent 
to 81 per cent higher than that quoted by the successfy] 
American locomotive builder. Its implication was, although 
they took great pains to forestall any criticism in this re- 
spect, that even though the quotations of the British many- 
facturers were much higher than those of the American 
manufacturer “the quality of British workmanship and the 
class of material put into the engines, compared with those 
produced in other countries, result in an economy in repairs 
and maintenance and an increased life which more than 
repay the higher first cost.” 

The figures quoted as the bids of the British manv- 
facturers were from £15,000 ($63,000)* to £17,000 ($71- 
400)* with a possible delivery in 1921, as against the 
American locomotive builder’s figures of £8,500 ($35,700)* 
to £9,400 ($39.500)* with delivery in four months. In 
other words the Railway Gazette would imply that the work- 
manship of the British locomotive builders is sufficiently 
better to warrant the Egyptian State Railways paying from 
$27,000 (76 per cent) to $32,000 (81 per cent) more a 
piece for their locomotives. We are well aware that the 
expense of maintenance and repairs should be as carefully 
considered as the first cost of an article, but at the same 
time we also believe that the interest on the investment is 
as important a factor as the cost of maintenance. Figuring 
money at five per cent, which is an exceedingly conservative 
rate at the present time, had the Egyptian State Railways 
purchased their locomotives from the British manufacturers 
at the quoted figures they would have had additional yearly 
capital charges varying from $1,400 to $1,600 to apply to 
each one of these engines. 

Before the war, the manufacturers in Great Britain were 
in a particularly advantageous position as regards the cost 
of labor. They could economically put more labor in their 
manufactured articles and produce a product of greater re- 
finement at a much lower cost than was possible in the 
United States. At the same time the low cost of labor made 
unnecessary the development and use of so-called labor sav- 
ing machinery. During and since the war, however, the 
cost of labor has increased in Great Britain to such an ex- 
tent that the cost of the final product when made according 
to pre-war practice, is greatly increased. America on the 
other hand having had to carefully watch its labor cost has 
constantly improved its manufacturing methods by the in- 
stallation of inproved machinery and on the other hand 
has found it impractical and uneconomical, in the final 
analysis, to go to the refinement of the British manu- 
facturers. 

The real lesson to be learned from the fact that the 
colonies of Great Britain can buy so much cheaper from 
America is that greater development has been made 10 
America in the use of improved machinery. It has beet 
repeatedly stated by careful students in manufacturing costs 
that with the greatly increased cost of labor both Great 





*Based on an exchange rate of $4.20. 
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Britain and many of the European countries will find it 
increasingly necessary to improve their manufacturing 
methods and to use more modern labor saving machinery 
than they have in the past. 


The Salaries of Railway Officers 


EPRESENTATIVE SIMS has rendered a real service to rail- 
R way officers, the railways and the public by publishing 
in the Congressional Record a list of the salaries amounting 
to $20,00 or more, which were paid by the railway companies 
in 1917, the last year of private operation. This list was given 
in the delayed issue of the Railway Age for October 10, 
which was published on November 26 

There has been much talk for years about the “fancy” 
salaries paid by the railways. What has been said on this 
subject has led many persons to believe that the large salaries 
were so numerous and excessive as to result in “exploitation” 
of employees, stockholders and public. Doubtless the large 
salaries paid in 1917 were larger, and there were more of 
them than ever before. It is, therefore, interesting and in- 
structive to find how few really large salaries were paid and 
what a trifling sum they aggregated in comparison with the 
total earnings, expenses and pay roll of the roads. 

There were about 20,000 general and divisional officers 
in 1917. The list published in the Congressional Record 
shows that just 200, or about 1 per cent of these, received 
$20,000 or more. The aggregate amount paid to these 200 
officers was $6,644,074. This was $16 out of each $10,000 
of the total earnings of the roads; $24 out of each $10,000 
of their operating expenses, and $31 of each $10,000 that 
they paid out in salaries and wages. The amount was so 
small that if instead of having been paid to the officers it 
had been divided between the employees the average employee 
would have received less than $4 a year more than he actually 
did. The aggregate salaries of all those receiving $50,000 
or more were less than $1,900,000. This amount, if divided 
between the employees, would have added less than $1.25 to 
their average wages for the year. 

It may be asked, however, why this many salaries ranging 
from $20,000 to $100,000 a year were paid? There are two 
answers: First, bidding among the railway companies them- 
selves for the best brains in the business has placed a prem- 
ium upon those brains and this premium is represented by 
the salaries paid to the principal officers. Second, the rail- 
ways have had to bid for brains against other industries. It 
has been no uncommon thing for men of ability to leave the 
railroad business in order to secure in other lines of business 
incomes larger than they could get in the railroad business. 
If the railroad companies did not pay high salaries to men 
of first-class ability most of the men of first-class ability in 
the industry would be attracted away to positions in other 
fields. 

While to a man who is receiving an income of perhaps 
$1,000 or $2,000 a year salaries of $20,000 to $100,000 may 
seem very large, the fact is that the incomes which railway 
officers have enjoyed in proportion to the amount of energy 
and ability they have devoted to their work have been much 
smaller than the incomes made by men of corresponding rank 
in other lines of industry. While it is very unusual for a 
railway officer to receive a salary of $75,000 a year, it is by 
no means unusual for men in purely industrial and com- 
mercial businesses to make incomes largely exceeding this 
amount. In fact, there are thousands of men running small 
businesses in the country in which they own substantial 
amounts of stock, who are receiving salaries and dividends 
ranging anywhere from $100,000 to $1,000,000 a year. We 
know of the case of a railway president who a very few years 
ago refused a salary of $250,000 a year as head of a large 
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manufacturing concern. We know of two cases of railway 
officers of lower rank than that of president who very recently 
became the heads of large industrial concerns under arrange- 
ments which will yield them larger incomes than that re- 


ceived by any of the railway officers whose names appeared 
in the list published in the Congressional Record. It.is the 
misfortune of a man of ability in the railroad field that he 
has to depend for his income almost entirely upon his salary, 
because in the railway field the opportunities for making 
profitable investments are much more restricted than in al- 
most any important line of commerce or industry. 

A certain newspaper, in commenting upon this list of sal- 
aries of railway officers, remarked that it was adapted to 
increase the sentiment for government ownership among 
railway employees, because it would make them feel more 
sharply the difference between their incomes and those of the 
higher officers. As a matter of fact a very large majority of 
the men receiving large salaries on railways have risen from 
the ranks of the employees. The number of individual offi- 
cers receiving $50,000 or more whose names appeared in this 
list is 29. The following list gives the positions in which 
and the ages at which 18 of these 29 men entered railway 
service: 

R. H. Aishton, axman, 18 years old, 

W. G. Besler, trainmaster’s clerk, 16 years old, 

H. E. Byram, call boy, 16 years old, 

A. J. Earling, telegraph operator, 17 years old, 

J. M. Hannaford, clerk in general freight office, 16 years 
old, 

Walker D. Hines, attorney, 23 years old, 

Marvin Hughitt, telegraph operator, 19 years old, 

L. E. Johnson, fireman, 20 years old, 

E. F. Kearney, telegraph operator, 17 years old, 

J. Kruttschnitt, engineering department, 24 years old, 

L. F. Loree, assistant in engineering corps, 19 years old, 

R. S. Lovett, local attorney, 24 years old, 

W. T. Noonan, employee in accounting department, 
14 years old, 

Edmund Pennington, warehouseman and_ brakeman, 
21 years old, 

Samuel Rea, engineering corps, 16 years old, 

E. P. Ripley, contracting freight agent, 23 years old, 

T. M. Schumacher, telegraph operator, 17 years old, 

W. H. Truesdale, clerk, 18 years old. 

A. H. Smith, William Sproule and F. D. Underwood have 
modestly rendered it impracticable for us to ascertain off- 
hand how old they were when they entered railway service, 
but Mr. Smith entered it as a foreman of bridges, Mr. 
Sproule as a clerk, and Mr. Underwood as a clerk, who soon 
graduated into a brakeman. 

It will be noted that a large majority of these high-salaried 
men entered railway service when they were mere boys; and 
most of them had been continuously in the service for more 
than 30 years before they became heads of railroads and 
began to draw really large salaries. When it is considered 
that the 200 men included in the list as receiving $20,000 or 
more were the principal officers and managers of properties 
representing an investment of approximately $19,000,000,000 
and having earnings of over $4,000,000,000 a year and oper- 
ating expenses of almost $3,000,000,000 a year, it is rather 
difficult to understand how anybody having any knowledge 
of the character of the work they had to do and the responsi- 
bilities they had to carry can say that they were ;aid too 
much. 

Furthermore, since a very large majority of them rose from 
the ranks, it would seem that the larger were the salaries 
paid to them the greater would be the incentives afforded to 
the ambitious men in the service to strive, by increasing their 
efficiency, to increase their chances of rising to the highest 
positions. 
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Elevation of Mikado and the Prairie Type from Which It Was Built 








Northern Pacific Converts Prairie Type to Mikado 


Increased Tractive Effort and More Efficient Use of Fuel 
Secured by Changing Old Power 


Mikado type, with a consequent increase of 21 per 

cent in the tractive effort and a substantial improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the boiler and cylinders, has 
recently been effected on the Northern Pacific. The de- 
tails of this work are of particular interest as illustrating 
how motive power which is no longer suitable for heavy 
service can be redesigned to increase the train load and de- 
crease the unit consumption of fuel. The changes that 


Ts RECONSTRUCTION of a Prairie type locomotive to the 
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An additional advantage secured by the conversion to the 
Mikado type is uniformity of train loads on several divisions. 
The heavier Mikados in use on the Northern Pacific have 
tractive efforts of 46,000 lb. and 57,100 lb. and, in connec- 
tion with the class T and class W-4, provide motive power 
units adapted for hauling approximately equal tonnage on 
lines with grades that vary widely, thus facilitating through 
movement without breaking up trains at division points. 

The class T Prairie locomotives which were rebuilt were 








Northern Pacific Prairie Type Locomotive, Class T 


were made not only raised the tractive effort but also im- 
proved the steaming qualities of the locomotive, so that an 
even greater increase in the train load was secured. 

The reconstructed lecomotives were intended for use be- 
tween Glendive and Billings, Mont. On this division the 
heaviest grade is opposing the westbound movement, the 
tuling gradient being 26 ft. per mile. In this direction 
ihe rating of the Prairie type, or class T, which has a rated 























purchased in 1906. The weight on drivers was 153,500 
lb. and the total weight of the engine 204,500 lb. The 
new class W-4 Mikado weighs 204,000 lb. on drivers, with 
a total weight of 249,000 lb. It will be noted that in mak- 
ing the change, the weight per driving axle remains sub- 
stantially the same and, by the addition of the fourth pair 
of wheels, the weight on drivers was increased in a greater 
ratio than the tractive effort. The 21 in. by 28 in. cylinders 











Mikado Type, Class W-4, Rebuilt from Class T 


tractive effort of 33,300 Ib. is 1,600 tons, while the rating 
lor the Mikado, class W-4 with 40,300 Ib. rated tractive 
tllort is 2,600 tons, an increase of 62 per cent. On the 
eastbound movement the rating is controlled by the passing 
‘iding, the ratings for the two types being as follows: From 
Billings to Forsyth, class T, 2,900 tons, class W-4, 3,400 
‘ons; from Forsyth to Glendive, class T, 2,800 tons, class 
W-4, 3,300 tons, 
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were replaced by cylinders 24 in. by 28 in. with 14 in. piston 
valves and outside steam pipes. To provide ample steam- 
ing capacity for the larger cylinders, the size of the boiler 
was increased and a superheater was added. The grate 
area was not changed and no alterations were made in the 
brick arch. The boiler barrel was lengthened 57 in. by 
adding a new front course. This was utilized by increasing 
the distance between the tube sheets, making the tubes and 
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flues 16 ft. 6 in. long, and by increasing the length of the 
combustion chamber from 32 in. to 50 in. The increase in 
the length of the frame to provide for the fourth wheel was 
66 in. The additional space of 9 in. was taken up by the 
increased length of the smokebox from the center line of the 
stack to the first ring of the boiler which was necessary to 
provide room for the superheater header. The length of the 
smokebox ahead of the cylinder center was also increased 
from 39 in. to 50 in. ‘The change in the boiler and the 
application of the superheater increased the equivalent heat- 
ing surface from 2,359 sq. ft. to 3,186 sq. ft. or 35 per 
cent. 

The frames were replaced with-new cast steel frames of 
larger section. The uniform spacing of 66 in. between 
driving wheels was retained, thus reducing the number of 
new parts required. A heavy cast steel crossbrace was 
added over the main driving axle. In redesigning the run- 
ning gear no radical changes were necessary. ‘The engines 
as originally built had a short rigid wheel base and the 
distance from the cylinder to the front axle was unusually 
short for locomotives of the Prairie type, making it necessary 
to couple the main rod to the rear driving wheel. For 
this reason, the distance from the transverse center line of 
the cylinders to the center line of the front drivers was 
maintained unchanged in the new design, making it possible 
to use the same spring rigging on the Mikado with the addi- 
tion of equalizers for the main drivers: The equalizing 
system, as before, is divided between the second and third 
wheels. 

In order to provide for the increased stresses due to the 
larger cylinders, the axle of the main wheel was made 10 in. 
in diameter. The piston rod was lengthened 3% in. and the 
main rod was shortened a corresponding amount. The 
valve gear was changed by substituting an indirect for a 
direct rocker arm, the travel being increased from 5 in. 
to 5™% in. 

The improvements in the smokebox were designed to 
overcome the trouble of throwing sparks. With the class T 
engines this has been very annoying in the past, particularly 
when used in the district where semi-bituminous coal is 
burned. 

The converted engines ride much easier than the Prairie 
type and, because of the better load distribution, are much 
easier on the track. 

For the purpose of comparison, the principal weights, 
dimensions and ratios of the two types are tabulated below: 


General Data 


Class T Class W-4 
2-6-2 2-8-2 
4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
Freight Freight 
“ue Bit. coal Bit. coal 
Tractive effort 33,300 Ib. 40,300 Ib. 
Weight in working order 204,500 Ib. 249,000 Ib. 
GE GU GUIOONGs 0060 200000 0ses ours 153.500 Ib. 204,600 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck 20.500 Ib. 19,600 Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck..........266- 30.500 Ib. 25,400 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in work- 
ing order 353,000 Ib. 397,500 Ib. 
Wheel base. driving 11 ft. O in. 16 ft. 6 in. 
Wheel base, total 28 ft. 11 in. 34 ft. 5 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender 57 ft. 3% in. 62 ft. 9% in. 


Ratios 


Weight on drivers + tractive effort.. 4.61 5.06 
Total weight ~ tractive effort 6.14 6.18 
Tractive effort XX diam. drivers 

equivalent heating surface* 889.3 796.9 
Equivalent heating surface* + 

area 54.2 73.2 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent 

heating surface,* per cent ; 8.15 
Weight on drivers + equivalent heat- 

i surface* 65.1 64.0 

weight 

surface* 5 : 
Volume both cylinders............eee- 11.20 cu. ft. 14.62 cu. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. ‘ 

cylinders 210.6 217.9 
Grate area ~ vol. cylinders........... 3.88 2.98 


Cylinders 


1 _Simple | Simple 
Diameter and stroke... .......cce e--- 21 in. by 28 in. 24 in by 28 in. 


Valves 
Kind Piston 
Diameter 12 i 
Greatest travel] 
Outside lap 
Inside clearance 
Lead in ful] gear 


Wheels 


Driving, diameter over tires.......... 63 in. 
Driving, thickness of tires........... 3% in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and 

length 9¥% in. by 12 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and 

length 91%4 in by 12 in. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter 33% in. 
Engine truck journals 6%4 in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter 45 in. 
SPMNG COUCH JOUNMERs ove cc cccsceves 8 in. by 14 in. 


Boiler 


SNR nd ix cucaakh ob he Kaka s ae aeanl Ext. Wagon Top 
Working pressure 200 Ib. per sq. in. 
Outside diameter of first ring 72% in. 

Firebox, length and width 96 in. by 65% in. 
Firebox, plates, thickness Door, crown and 


Z 


sides % in.; 

tubes % in. 
Firebox, water space 44% in, 

back and sides 


in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter... 306-2 in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter.... 
Tubes and flues, length Eo ft. 3 te. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues...... 2124 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox 235 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface 
Equivalent heating surface* 
Grate area .5 sq. ft. 


Rectangular Rectangular 
Journals, diameter and length.........5% in. by 10 in. 5% in. by 10 in, 
Water capacity 8000 gal. 8000 gal. 
Coal capacity 12 tons 12 tons 


* Equivalent heatting surface = total evaporative heating surface + 15 
times the superheating surface. 


Orders of the Regional Directors 


regional director cancels the instructions in Order 211 

stipulating that 20 or more cars of oil for one destina- 
tion, distributing center or junction would be symbolled, re- 
ported and handled as a trainload 

Clergy Tickets —Order 246 of the Southwestern regional 
director modifies current instructions governing the issuance 
of half fare clergy tickets. ‘Ticket sellers must punch each 
ticket, coupon and contract “one-half,” and stamp thereon 
“Clergy.” Federal auditors must see that tickets and coupons 
punched “one-half,” are checked against local or interlin 
reports, and call attention of reporting carriers to all tickets 
reported at one-half fare, where coupons are found 
punched and stamped. 

Export Bills of Lading.—Supplement 2 to Circular 248 
Southwestern Region, contains instructions for the distribu- 
tion of the 11 copies which should be made of all throug! 
export bills of lading. 

Fires Resulting from Derailments.—Supplement 2 to Cir 
cular 189 of the Southwestern regional director calls attention 
to recent derailments in which loaded oil tank cars caught 
fire resulting in damage of $6,380, and points out the neces 
sity for observing certain precautions prescribed by the 
Bureau of Explosives. 

Vacations for Train Despatchers.—Supplement 14 to Ci- 
cular 28 of the Northwestern regional director contains rules 
and regulations regarding rates of pay and vacations for 
train despatchers adopted at a recent meeting of regional 
directors in Chicago, with W. T. Tyler, director of the 
Division of Operation. These rules were effective 
October 1. 

Through Bills of Lading Via North Atlantic Ports— 
Circular 282, canceling Circular 277, of the Central Weste™ 
regional director contains instructicns governing the issuant 
of through export bills of lading via North Atlantic Por 
which supersede all previous instructions. The Southweste 
regional issues similar instructions in Circular 2521. 


QO’: IN TRAIN Loaps.—Order 248, of the Southwestern 
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The Coal Strike and the Railroads 


Coal Necessary to the Operation of Railroads and Railroads 
Necessary to Distribute Coal to Consumers 


the following statement: 

“The shortage of coal has reached a point where it 
is vitally necessary to reduce passenger train service and to 
call upon the public to assume the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort which this action will inevitably entail. 

“On Monday, December 8, in the Western regions; Tues- 
day, December 9, in the Southeastern regions, and Wednes- 
day, December 10, in the Eastern and Allegheny regions, 
certain passenger trains will be annulled and a large num- 
ber of parlor cars will temporarily be discontinued. The 


Dine to GENERAL HINES on December 6 authorized 


people will appreciate the gravity of the situation and will 
give full and cheerful co-operation.” 

The railroads of the country under present conditions con- 
sume about 30 per cent of the total output of bituminous 
coal of the United States. The strike has reduced coal pro- 
duction to about 40 per cent of the normal production at 
this time of year. The railroads head the list of the indus- 
tries to which prioritv in coal deliveries are to be allowed. 
Were they, therefore, to continue to consume as much coal 
as heretofore but 10 per cent of the total normal production 
would be left for the domestic consumers and for industries 
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The Principal Coal Fields of the United States. Bituminous Fields Shown Shaded and Anthracite Shown Black 


average seating capacity of a parlor car is less than half 
the average seating capacity of a coach, and this step 1s 
taken for the purpose of providing the maximum seating 
capacity consistent with the necessary reduction in train 
mileage. These changes are being worked out in detail by 
the regional directors, and promptly upon their completion 
will be given wide publicity. Before making arrangements 
for travel inquiry should be made of railroad agents as to 
available trains. 

“It is the plain duty of the administration to warn the 
public that until this emergency has passed travel condi- 
tions will be difficult and unsatisfactory, and to urge every- 
one who can possibly do so to refrain from travelling. 

“It is unfortunate that the emergency comes as the holi- 
day season approaches, but it is hoped and believed that our 


963 


in general. ‘They will not, however, continue to consume 
their full quota. In the first place, bituminous coal as a 
commodity carried by railroads furnishes about 27 per cent 
of the total tonnage of freight carried by all the railroads 
of the country. Were the tonnage of coal carried to indus- 
tries therefore to be cut down to one-seventh of normal a 
very considerable part—varying from 15 to 20 per cent—of 
freight service would automatically cease. Furthermore, as 
soon as industries begin to shut down on account of short- 
age of coal a large part of freight traffic other than coal 
would also cease to flow. 

The problem, therefore, for the railroads is to themselves 
consume as little coal as possible while continuing to de- 
liver as large an amount as possible to domestic consumers 
and to industries. Obviously the first step is reduction in 
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passenger train mileage. The administration has announced 
a general cut in passenger train service. 

The aim in the Eastern region is to reduce passenger train 
mileage 10 per cent. The Twentieth Century Limited is to 
be taken off, as is also, in the Allegheny region, the Penn- 
sylvania’s 20-hour train, the Broadway Limited. In the 
West the reduction is more drastic. 

A reduction of even 10 per cent in passenger train mile- 
age over the entire country would mean a saving of 57,500,- 
000 passenger train miles a year, or a saving, roughly, of 
10,000 tes of coal per day, making a rough allowance for 
the continuance of full service on roads burning oil for fuel. 


The Director General Takes Control of Coal 


Ua CUctober 31 Director General Hines issued an order 
by which the Railroad Administration took control of all 
coal in the possession of the railroads. The order said: 
“The title of the purchaser, consignee or consumer, in the 
case of any such shipments of coal or coke, which by cus- 
tom or law might become vested at the time and place of 
such shipment, shall, from and after the effective date hereof, 
be subject to the condition that the coal or coke so shipped 
may be diverted . . . the title and interest of such 
purchaser shall be completely divested and _ ter- 
minated, and his liability to pay therefor shall cease. The 
person or the consumer to whom any such coal or coke is 
diverted shall become liable, as of the time of such diversion 
to pay the shipper thereof the price in force at the date of 
shipment plus transportation charges and a handl- 
ing charge of 15 cents a net ton. 

On November 4 the following order of priority was fixed: 

(Class A) Railroads—This includes inland and coast- 
wise vessels. 

(Class B) army and navy, together with other depart- 
ments of the federal government—This includes bituminous 
coal consumed by manufacturers or producers of supplies 
for departments of the federal government when such de- 
partment officially approves the request. 

(Class C) State and county departments and institutions 
—This includes municipal institutions. 

(Class D) Public utilities—This includes the manufacture 
of newsprint paper for daily issue and the printing and pub- 
lishing of same.” 


Coal Operators’ Difficulties 


This order threw on the coal operators the burden of 
financing all the coal that they produced and shipped for 
an indefinite period. The Railroad Administration took over 
the coal as soon as it was loaded into railroad cars. No 
payment was made to the operator. nor could the operator 
bill anyone for this coal, since its disposition was fixed by 
the Railroad Administration. The coal operators claim that 
the sum involved is very large indeed and that the period 
over which they may have to carry an unknown purchaser 
is likely to be as much as six months. To remedy this situ- 
ation the Railroad Administration proposed to issue a receipt 
for the coal, which the operators could discount at their 
banks and which their banks could discount with the fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, however, has held that the 
coal operators can now draw a note to cover their shipments 
of coal and that this note can be discounted with their own 
banks and rediscounted at the federal reserve banks without 
attaching to it a receipt for the coal delivered to the Rail- 
road Administration. This, however, throws the burden of 
financing back on the individual operators. They are using 
their credit to finance the purchase of coal by unknown 
parties. They claim, therefore, that since the Railroad Ad- 
ministration—the government—takes title to the coal as soon 
as it is put into railroad cars the administration or some 
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other branch of the government should pay the operators 
and undertake collection from those to whom the Railroad 
Administration delivers the coal. 


The Situation in the East 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad the average loading of 
bituminous coal before the strike was 38,000 cars daily. 
The minimum so far has been 1,491 cars daily, and the 
present loading (December 5) is 19,000 cars daily. On 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Eastern Lines, the average daily load- 
ing from May to October was 2,117 cars daily. In Novem. 
ber the average was 1,204 daily, and the averag: loadings 
in the first three days of December was 1,421 cars, On 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines, the average daily load- 
ings prior to the strike were 627 cars. This dropped to no 
loadings at all for some days, and the average loadings 
since November 1 to December 4 have been but 7 cars a d; ti 

In the Ohio-Indiana region the average daily loadings 
amounted to 2,740 cars during October, dropped to an aver- 
age of 144 cars in November and averaged 83 cars in the 
first three days of December. 

In the Pocahontas region the average before the strike 
was 4,874 cars loaded, and on November 4 this had dropped 
to 3,250 cars. On November 12 3,897 cars were loaded, and 
on November 25 the record was 5,216 cars loaded: the pres 
ent rate of loading is about 4,393 cars. 


Situation in the West 


A conference was held in Chicago on December 3, ip 
which Hale Holden, regional director of the Central West- 
ern region; F. E. Clarity, assistant regional director of the 
Central Western region; P. S. Eustis, chairman of the pas- 
senger traffic committee of the Northwestern, Central West- 
ern and Southwestern regions, and M. J. Gormley, assistant 
regional director of the Northwestern region, participated 
As a result of the discussion it was agreed that Mr. Eustis 
should draw up the requirements for the curtailment of pas- 
senger traffic and the resulting orders should be issued simul. 
taneously in the Central Western, Southwestern and North 
western regions. 

The order as prepared by Mr. Eustis, in general, calls 
for a reduction in passenger service on lines using coal for 
fuel of at least one-third in train miles, eliminating those 
passenger trains which can be spared with the least incon- 
venience to the traveling public. At the same time the order 
calls for the abolition of practically every train luxur 
culated to increase coal consumption. 

The regulations as prepared by Mr. Eustis and 
uted from the three regional offices are as follows: 


(1) Effective at 12:01 a. m. Monday, December 8 
ing regular passenger train service using coal for fu 
reduced on your road at least one-third in train miles 
ing those passenger trains which can be spared wit! 
inconvenience to the traveling public. 

(2) Discontinue all parlor cars, and also all 
and lounge cars. Also withdraw from service 
sleeping cars where the result is to save any swi 
ice, provided you can obtain for substitution 
regular type where necessary. 

(3) No special trains are to be run for business or 
traffic. 

(4) There must be no second sections of regular 
Business must be cared for by adding extra cars, but not | 
the prescribed limit, and by lengthening the schedules « 
trains. When capacity of regular trains is reached, 
travel will of necessity wait over or seek carriage els 

(5) Exclusive mail and express trains need not be reduced 
in number, but no additional trains nor extra sections may be 
run for such traffic. The prospective heavy business to be cared 
for by adding extra cars to and lengthening the schedules of 
existing trains. 

(6) Care must be used to give publicity as early as possible 
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Nov. 14, Issued Dec. 9, 1919 


to changes in your train service. This may be done by paid ad- 
yertisements in the press and by bulletin notices in stations in 
such manner as you decide. Keep all ticket agents fully advised 
that the public may obtain information on application. 

(7) It has been arranged to keep all consolidated ticket of- 
fces and passenger departments posted as to reductions, but you 
should also fully inform your immediate connections of changes. 

(8) The Western Passenger Committee will, by general no- 
tice through press associations and by advertisement in some 
large cities, advise the public of intended curtailment of service, 
with the request that people abstain from unnecessary travel. 
Please have your officers and agents supplement and emphasize 
this plea as quickly as possible. 

It is believed that, by thus conserving the use of coal 
which would ordinarily be used in passenger service, exten- 
sive embargoes on freight traffic will not be necessary. It 
is also true, on the other hand, that if the present shortage 
continues it will be practically impossible to carry out even 
this program for passenger service for any length of time, 
and it may be necessary to extend the curtailment of service 
to freight traffic as well. 

Although suffering a heavy loss in coal traffic because of 
the cessation of mining operations, the railroads in the North- 
western and Central Western regions have felt practically no 
other direct effect of the coal strike until the last few days. 
While some of the roads curtailed passenger train service 
several weeks ago, these measures were initiated more for 
the purpose of preparing well in advance to meet the inevit- 
able fuel shortage than because of any immediate necessity 
at that time for a reduction in fuel consumption. The roads 
in the Northwestern region have now loaded practically all 
of their reserve supply and little more than two or three 
days’ supply is in sight. This led to the drastic orders re- 
ferred to above. 


The Northwestern Region 


Generally speaking, the territory tributary to the lines of 
the Northwestern region is not coal-producing, the figures 
for 1917 production indicating that less than 3 per cent of 
the total bituminous coal production of the country came 
from that territory. ‘The coal mined is mostly lignite, and 
in some of the fields a large percentage of it is used by the 
railroads. A comparison of classified traffic figures for the 
months of November, 1919 and 1918, respectively, show an 
increase of 8 per cent in the number of car loads of coal 
ind coke originating on the Northwestern roads in 1919, 
vith a similar increase of 7 per cent in the total number 
f car loads of freight originating on these lines and an 
ncrease of about 5 per cent in the total number of revenue cars 
undled, including that originating in the regio and received 
fom connections. This increase in coal-loading during the 
nonth of November, 1919, that is, during the period af- 
‘ected by the strike, has been due to the large amount of 
‘astern coal loaded from storage at the head of the lakes. 

The principal mining districts in the Northwestern region 
tein Washington, Montana and Iowa, the latter territory 
‘0 being tributary to the railroads in the Central Western 
‘gion. The Montana and Washington lignite mines are 
wed tight, with the result that the railroads in this terri- 
“ty have been forced to supply the divisions depending 
‘pon these fields with coal received from the East. The 
‘sult has been an additional long haul and the further 
“pletion of reserves stored at the lake ports. 

The railroads in the Northwestern region draw heavily 
ithe Iinois field for their coal supply, and this source 
“8 been shut off entirely throughout the period of the strike. 
_ has been made up by a heavy draft on the coal received 
‘the lake ports by such roads as the Northern Pacific, the 
wat Northern and the Soo Line and accounts for the in- 
“eased loading of coai and coke shown by the railroads in 
“€ Northwestern region during the month of November, 
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1919, as compared with November, 1918. That the win- 
ter’s supply of coal received at lake ports during the summer 
and fall has been depleted for immediate use is indicated by 
the fact that the coal loading of the Great Northern has 
increased from 6,049 cars in November, 1918, to 9,328 cars in 
1919; the Northern Pacific from 12,451 cars in November, 
1918, to 17,653 in 1919, and the Soo Line from+2,179 cars 
in November, 1918, to 4,503 in 1919. The total coal load- 
ing for the region was 57,217 cars in November, 1919, as 
compared with 52,813 for November, 1918. 


Central Western Region 


The territory through which the Central Western railroads 
operate produced approximately 20 per cent of the bitumin- 
ous coal mined in the United States in 1917, but a number 
of the more important western fields are not served exclu- 
sively by the railroads in this region, the traffic being di- 
vided between Central Western, Southern and Southwestern 
lines. In general, in spite of the severe curtailment in coal 
production in this region during the month of November, 
there has been only a slight reduction in the total amount 
of traffic handled. This is accounted for by an increase in 
general merchandise freight, which may be due to an attempt 
on the part of the consumers to provide against the contin- 
gency of a curtailment of transportation should the coal 
strike continue. The principal exception to this is the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, on which there has been a 45 per 
cent decrease in traffic, due to the coal strike. 

Some coal is now being produced in the central western 
territory. The Utah, Wyoming and Colorado mines, which 
normally produce about 5,000 cars a day, are now produc- 
ing 1,000 cars daily. The Wyoming field, which was closed 
by the strike, is now in partial operation. The mines along 
the Union Pacific, which have successively been closed and 
placed in operation several times since the strike was called, 
are now closed. The Illinois field, which produces half of 
all the coal originating on central western lines, is now and 
has been closed tight throughout the period of the strike. 

While the operation of the roads, with the exceptions above 
noted, has been normal up to the present time, reserves have 


now been reduced so that there is not more than two or 
three days’ supply in sight. 


General Situation 


The annual capacity of the bituminous coal mines is esti- 
mated at 700,000,000 net tons. The production in 1917 
was 551,000,000, and in 1918 it was 579,000,000. The 
production from January 1 to November 1, 1919, was 404,- 
040,000, as compared with 504,339,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1918, according to the Geological Survey 
report of November 8, which said that, bearing in mind the 
great decline in consumption following the armistice, it is 
believed that the stocks now in the hands of consumers com- 
pare favorably with those at the same season in previous 
vears. 

The railroads had on hand, on wheels and in storage, on 
November 1 about 22,000,000 tons (439,000 cars) of soft 
coal, and on December 4 it was 265,000 cars, or nearly a 
month’s supply, and they expect to be able to maintain that 
amount. From November 6 to November 9 2,655,300 tons 
were released by the railroads to consumers other than rail- 
roads, which was 1,213,200 tons more than the amount 
loaded in the same period. On the day the strike order was 
officially called off the railroads had on hand about 15,000,- 
000 tons, or about a 30-day supply. On December 31, 1917, 


when the railroads were taken over by the government, the 
stocks on hand in storage amounted to 9,000,000 tons. On 
July 1 of this year they had about 12,500,000 tons in stor- 
age. During the first week of the strike the average car- 
loading of bituminous was 26 per cent of the pre-strike 
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average, and the second week it was 30 per cent; the third 
nearly 40 per cent; on December 1 it was 40 
2, it was 42 per cent; on December 


“9 


week it was 
per cent; on December 
3, it was 43 per cent, and on one day recently it reached 48 
per cent. 

The total tonnage of bituminous coal transported by the 
railroads in 1917 was 631,0000,000 tons. This, of course, 
includes duplications where it was handled by more than 
one railroad. ‘The tonnage originating on road was 355,- 
873,000 tons. 

The strike does not seem to be reducing railroad earn- 
ings materially as yet, because traffic that was held back 
by car shortage is taking the place of coal. Operating ex- 
penses in the latter part of October were increased by the 
extraordinary shifting of open-top equipment in order to 
furnish the maximum number of cars to be loaded with 
coal in the two weeks immediately preceding the strike and 
in the effort to give 100 per cent car supply. There is also 
an extraordinary movement of coal cars, and many are kept 
empty near the mines so as to be ready for use at once. The 
decrease in coal traffic, however, has relieved the condition 
of car shortage which existed up to the middle of October, 
and has enabled the railroads to handle practically all of 
which they were not able to do for a time 
before the strike. It has also released open-top cars for 
other traffic, which in turn released some box cars for 
other traffic, such as grain, that can be handled only in box 
cars. 

As to the effect on the movement of freight traffic, the ton 
mileage handled in October showed an increase for the first 
time this year since January, and was greater than for Octo- 
ber, 1918 and 1917. November traffic was also affected to 
some extent by the steel strike, and December traffic will be 
still further reduced by the loss of steel tonnage because of 
the shortage of coal and coke for the steel plants. The use 
of coal for coking has been cut down by 25 per cent. 

On December 6 an embargo was issued, effective Mon- 
day, December 8, against the shipment of fuel oil from the 
west to points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line and 
north of the Ohio river, except on permits issued by W. L. 
Barnes, assistant manager, Car Service Section, Chicago, 
who will give permits for industries that have used fuel oil 
before November 1, or for export. The object is to avoid 
the eastward shipment of fuel oil that might be used in the 
west to avoid the westbound shipment of coal, on the theory 
that new users of oil should be those located in the west, 
rather than in the east where the 


the coal offered, 


where there is no coal, 
coal is. 

There have been some newspaper statements that the Rail- 
road Administration was trying to get its coal now at a 
lower price than others and that it has had a lot of coal 
standing around that it refuses to let go of. It has deliber- 
ately tried to build up and keep a reserve which could be 
used for the most essential purposes, as coal has been con- 
sumed faster than it has been mined. 

During the month of November the Railroad Adminis- 
tration delivered to essential consumers other than railroads 
a quantity of coal equal to the entire tonnage mined during 
the month—that is, the railroads used up some of their own 
reserve stocks. 

The railroads are now paying the full government prices 
for coal under the orders re-established on November 1, 
which represents a considerable increase, as they have been 
getting coal during the year at prices considerably less than 
the fixed prices which they paid last year. 

Lieut.-Gov. Oglesby of Illinois and other representaiives 
of the governor called on Mr. Hines December 6 to urge an 
increase in coal shipments to Chicago and Illinois. After 
they had explained the situation to the Central Coal Com- 
mittee it was arranged to place additional orders for 1,500 
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cars a day to the Central Western and Northwestern regions 
from which 500 cars will go to the Chicago district and 69 
cars to Illinois outside of Chicago. 

On December 6 Fuel Administrator Garfield issueq , 
order extending the previous orders regarding the Saline a of 
prices and the allocation of coal to apply to beehive or by. 
product coke. ' 


End of Coal Strike Expected 


Prospects for the ending of the bituminous coal strike ¢hj: 
week appeared certain Saturday night, December 7, whe 
John L. Lewis, acting president, and William Green, se. 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, agreed to urge 
the acceptance by the miners of a “definite, concrete Popo. 
sition” from the President “looking to a speedy termination 
of the strike situation and an adjustment of the entire cop. 
troversy,” placed before them during the day at a confer. 
ence at the office of the attorney general, who had earlier 
in the day conferred with the President. The officers of the 
miners’ union, faced with prosecution in contempt of pro- 
ceedings for violation of the Indianapolis injunction under 
which the strike order was ostensibly recalled on November 
11, agreed, in response to the suggestion of the — 
to call a meeting of the general scale committee, the rep 
sentatives of the district organizations and the intern; tional 
executive board of the United Mine Workers to be held a 
Indianapolis on Tuesday, December 9, at which time th 
President’s proposal was to be considered and its accept- 
ance by the miners urged by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Greer 
Tuesday was the day set for the hearing in the contempt 
proceedings before Judge Anderson, and it was understood 
these would be postponed or called off. 

The nature of the President’s proposal was not disclosed 
but as it is understood the administration has approved the 
position taken by Fuel Administrator Garfield that no i 
creases in wages should be allowed that will require a 
advance in coal prices it was thought that the proposed basis 
of settlement would approximate the 14 per cent advan 
proposed by Dr. Garfield. 

The leaders of the miners’ union had been put in a pos- 
tion, by the efforts of the Department of Ju where the 
prospect that some of them would go to jail had | 
prominent as one of the alternatives to be considered. The 
department was said to be in possession of evidence that th 
notices recalling the original strike order, sent out on Ne 
vember 11 by order of the court, had not represented a com 
pliance in good faith with the court’s order, but had bea 
sent out without the official seal of the union and in suc 
way as to leave doubt in the minds of those to whom it\ 
addressed as to whether it was official. Evidence was 
said to be available that some of the strike leaders 
adopted surreptitious means of advising their followers! 
keep the strike alive pending the wage negotiations. (% 
production had been gradually increased, and during ¢ 
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week ended November 29 was 5,429,000 tons, or about * 
per cent of the normal bituminous output. 

Government Ownership No Alternative.—If money pt! 
railroad securities is only to be thrown away, there will ot 
money put into railroad securities. And if the railro ads ea 
support themselves in a healthy condition, able to obtain “a 
rates for their maintenance, and new capital for their expan” 

There is no use of sugges 


why, then, they cannot exist. 


‘ . rican peop! 
government ownership as an alternative. American } 


the gover nmer 


The 


have had of late about as much connection of 
with public utilities as they can stomach. 
it has been shown to mean little else than de! 
the billions—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 
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The Senate Discusses the Railroad Bill 


Various Amendments Have Been Offered, but Comparatively 


Little Progress 


sideration of the railroad bill in the Senate, which was 

begun on December 2. The first three days were taken 
up with an opening speech by Senator Cummins, chairman 
of the committee on interstate commerce, who explained in 
detail the provisions of the bill and the reasons which actu- 
ated the committee in adopting them and answered various 
questions put by the Senators. On December 5 the bill was 
read for amendments, and amendments were offered by Sen- 
ators Curtis, Watson and Spencer, after which Senator Kel- 
loge began a long speech which was occasionally interrupted 
by calls for a quorum — Senator Kellogg favored the bill’s 
principal provisions, including the anti-strike provision, and 
charged the Railroad Administration with enormous extrav- 
agances in the operation of the railroads and with building 
up a great central organization which, he said, ‘had_be- 
numbed the incentive and enterprise of every railroad organ- 
ization.” He also declared that inequalities in wage awards 
had added grossly to the cost of operation and lowered the 
morale of the service. 

Senator Cummins said he thought it would tend to sim- 
plicity and clearness if the Senate should proceed with the 
consideration of the Senate bill, and after having made such 
changes in it as commended themselves to the judgment of 
the Senators should substitute it for the Esch bill as passed 
by the House, and in that way present a foundation for a 
conference between the two houses. ‘That course, he said, 
was approved by the committee. 

Senator Cummins said he did not intend to discuss at 
any length the merits of private operation, as compared with 
public operation, because the committee was so nearly 
unanimous that it was unnecessary for him to defend its 
position. He believed the great majority of the people of 
the United States, in view of the experience of the last two 
years, did not desire that public operation shall be continued, 
and it desired that the railroads shall be returned to their 
owners under such strict supervision and regulation as will 
insure justice at once to the owners of the properties and to 
the public as well. He expressed the opinion that the oper- 
ation of a system of transportation is a proper governmental 
function, and it is only a question of how the people of the 
country can be best and most efficiently served. He would 
adopt public ownership and operation in a moment if he 
believed the people would thereby secure better, more ade- 
quate and cheaper transportation. In answer to the claim 
that government operation has not had a fair trial during the 
last two years, he said: 

“Whatever may be the merits of government operation, I 
feel no hesitation in saying that the trial of the last two 
years in the United States has been the fairest trial to which 
that form of regulation could be submitted. The govern- 
ment has had every possible advantage in demonstrating 
efficiency in operation. First, the volume of the traffic of 
1918 was substantially the same as the volume of the traffic 
in-1917, and in 1919 that volume had been not greatly 
diminished. The government has had the advantage of 
absolute authority. It has had no interfering or embar- 
rassing conflicts with any department of the government. 
The director general, together with those officers who have 
een appointed to assist him in the administration, has been 
supreme; and I say again that it is not in my heart to criti- 
cise the action of the director general, save in one or two 
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Has Been Made 


respects that may become material a little later on; but I 
now want to impress upon those who believe in government 
operation that the director general has been master of the 
whole situation. It was for him, and him only, to say what 
unification should take place. It was for him, and him 
only, to declare upon what routes traffic should be moved. 
There was no one to dispute his authority, no one to ques- 
tion his decisions, and if government operation could have 
a fairer opportunity tc demonstrate its efficiency I can not 
imagine it. The director general had complete authority 
over rates. We dispossessed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of all authority over the subject when we transferred 
these properties to the President of the United States.” 


Government Operation Expensive 


Senator Norris asked whether if the government had not 
taken over the railroads they would have gotten through the 
war without trouble, and whether the country would have 
escaped the difficulties that have ensued. 

“In my opinion,” replied Senator Cummins, “they would 
have had very much less trouble than we have had so far 
as losses are concerned. Of course, if the people of the 
country desire to pay the price, government operation is 
entirely feasible. There is nothing that stands in its way 
if the people are willing to pay the cost.” He added that 
he was not saying that either private operation or govern- 
ment operation could have gone on doing business at the 
same rates that prevailed before the war, but, he said, the 
government had a great deal better chance for successful 
operaticn under war conditions than the railroad companies 
had under peace conditions and that the main thing gained 
by public operation was the right to move traffic on any line 
that it was desired to move it on 

“It is my judgment,” he said. “that the railroads at the 
time the President took them over were doing better in the 
movement of traffic than they ever did afterward, but I do 
not say that the railroads could have continued to do busi- 
ness upon the rates which were then in effect any more than 
the government could continue under those rates.” 

Senator Norris said that those who favored government 
ownership would be opposed fundamentally to the kind of 
government control that we have had in the last two years. 
Senator Cummins said it was his judgment that the organ- 
ization we have had for the last two years was better quali- 
fied, more competent to operate the railroads than the organ- 
ization suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. He did 
not think it was an ideal organization, because it had too 
much arbitrary power. He believed that Mr. McAdoo and, 
following him. Mr. Hines, and especially Mr. Hines, had 
done the very best that could be done and had operated the 
properties just as cheaply as they could be operated, barring 
the increase in wages. No one, he said, can question the 
energy and the ability with which the railroad operations 
have been carried on. Senator Walsh suggested that the 
government’s operation had been less successful than it might 
have been because it retained so many railroad men who 
retained all their prejudices and predilections against gov- 
ernment ownership and that “while perhaps there was noth- 
ing in the nature of a conspiracy to depreciate in the public 
mind the policy of government ownership, yet there was no 
disposition evinced to make it a grand success.” 

Senator Cummins replied that if there has been a spirit 
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or motive of that kind, in his judgment it has been with 
those who have been excluded from the active management 
of the properties, and he firmly believed that the regional 
director, the superintendents and the railroad men, all the 
way down the list, have been faithful and loyal and have 
done all they could to secure an efficient and economcial 
management. However, he said, the government during the 
war has had the advantage of something which it can never 


again enjoy. It has had the advantage of the war loyalty. 


Radical Change in Regulation Required 


Turning to the changes in the methods of regulation pro- 
posed by the bili, Senator Cummins said it would be absurd 
for the government to restore these properties to the railroad 
corporations which formerly owned them unless the gov- 
ernment believed at least that those corporations could re- 
sume the operation of the railroads and render to the people 
of the country the service which must be rendered if our 
commerce is to be sustained. One of these conditions is 
ability to borrow money. ‘No matter what we may think 
with regard to the wrongs which have been done in the past 
by the railroad companies, the railroads must be able to 
borrow money, because even if the government carries a 
billion dollars of their obligations for 10 years, as it must, 
in my judgment, or some such amount as that, the railroads 
must borrow ancther billion dollars, or some such large sum, 
in the coming year.” 

“Private operation of railroads cannot be continued as a 
permanent policy unless there is a radical change in our 
system of regulation. Our Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been a faithful, intelligent body of men. It has 
been, however, utterly impossible for the commission to 
establish a body of rates that would enable the railway sys- 
tems to maintain themselves. It has been utterly impossible 
for any body of men to make a system of rates that will 
sustain the weaker railroads of the country without giving 
to the stronger railroads an income excessive and intoler- 
able in its extent, and there lies the great fundamental 
obstacle in our system of rate-making. I look forward with 
very little optimism so far as private ownership and private 
operation are concerned. I am going to do my best to make 
private ownership and operation possible, but if these rail- 
way properties cannot be restored to their owners under such 
conditions and with such regulation as, in my judgment, 
will make private ownership and operation successful, then 
I am instantly and from that time forward for government 
ownership and operation.” 

In discussing the proposal that the commission shall be 
required to allow an average return of 514 per cent, Senator 
Cummins said that 5% per cent is more than he thought it 
ought to be. It saauad to him that a lower basis would 
furnish the credit which the railway companies must have, 
but the majority of the committee were of the opinion that 
5% per cent is a fair basis, and to that he finally agreed. 
He said he had previously stated that the compensation pro- 
vided by the federal control law was something like $200,- 
000,000 more than it ought to be. He was of the same 
opinion still, but he wished to point out that that was not 
inconsistent with his advocacy of a 5% per cent basis, be- 
cause in the federal control bill Congress was providing for 
an income for each individual railway, and he felt that the 
amounts which it was agreed to pay to a great many were 
excessive, but under the proposals of the bill there is no 
provision to pay to the stronger railroad companies the 
excessive income which is permitted under the federal con- 
trol act. 

Moreover, he said, the war has wrecked the world 
in a way. Conditions are abnormal and uncertain, and he 
looked with no optimism at best upon the return of the 
properties to their owners, because in view of a movement 
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that is sweeping over the world with regard to property, its 
ownership, its use and its profit, he had the gravest doubt 
about whether those who have money will be willing to inyes 
it in railway securities, no matter what rate of return is pro- 
vided. 

Regarding the provision for a division of excess earnings 
above 6 per cent, Senator Cummins said that, singularly 
enough, it is assailed from two quarters. The railway execy- 
tives attack it bitterly on the ground that it is not only un- 
just but unconstitutional, and some very enthusiastic citj- 
zens who have no interest in railways attack it on the ground 
that it is an approach towards socialism or communism 


Dealing With Labor as a Commodity 


Regarding the provision for a Givision of excess earnings 
Cummins said he was the father of a ppr ing famous 
statement in the Clayton anti-trust law that the labor of g 
human being is neither a commodity nor an artic of com- 
merce, but, he said, am just as much opposed: to Mr. 
Foster dealing with human labor as a commodity as I am 
opposed to Mr. Gary dealing with it as a commodity. It 
is just as fatal to the welfare of the United States to allow 
the American Federation of Labor to deal with labor as a 
commodity as it is to allow the National Association of 
Manufacturers to deal with it as a commodity.” 


He also said he believed in collective bargaining, and 
that nothing could be more wicked than the assertions which 
are being made that the bill would manacle oe working 
man and reduce him to involuntary servitude. he bill, he 
said, does not pretend to interfere with or embarrass any 
man who desires to leave his employment. ‘He can quit, 


or 100 of them or 1,000 of them, can quit whenever a 
desire to do so, but I am not willing to allow the statement 
to go unchallenged that it is a fundamental and a constitu- 
tional right that every man can enjoy to quit his employ 
ment whenever he pleases. That is not true. A soldier can- 
not quit whenever he desires, an engineer upon a railway 
train cannot quit whenever he may desire to quit; a physician 
or surgeon cannot leave a dangerous operation half pe rformed 
because it is his pleasure no longer to continue the work of 
his profession. It is our profound conviction that the 

lization of America cannot continue, cannot endure unless 
organized society can find some plan to preserve industrial 


peace and order. This bill punishes only a combination or 
agreement between railway employees. Even if I were to 
grant that the individual right to cease employment is per- 
fect and complete, I cannot grant that the right to enter int 
a combination or conspiracy to accomplish a purpose iniml- 
cal to the welfare of society is a natural or constitutional 


right.” 
Compulsory Consolidation Objectionable 


Provisions in the bill for compulsory consolidation w 
attacked as “objectionable” and “unworkable” by Senator 
Kellogg, who continued his speech on December 6. enato! 
Curtis, who followed him, opposed the proposed transporta- 
tion board and urged that complete supervision of he rail 
Interstate Commerc 





roads be placed in the hands of the ommerts 
Commission. He also opposed the consolidation provisi 
Senator La Follette was expected to speak in opposition ! 
the bill on Monday. , 
Director General Hines has conferred with Chairmen 
Cummins and Esch of the interstate commerce committee 
of the Senate and House, respectively, regarding th legis 
lative situation, with a view to reporting to the Presicet 
He has also conferred with Senators Kellogg and Wats0 


who are members of the Senate committee. oil, 

A settlement of the coal strike would remove one a 
factors of uncertainty in the plans for the return of tl 
railroads. 
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German Railways Suffer from Lack of Equipment 


Loss of Locomotives and Cars Delivered to Allies Severely Felt, 
Complaints Against Peace Treaty 


By Robert E. Thayer 
European Editor of the Railway Age 


the actual condition of the German and Austrian rail- 

ways, but what has penetrated beyond the frontiers of 
those countries has shown that the equipment of the railways 
is in poor condition, and that there is a large amount of 
rehabilitation to be done there in the matter of deferred 
maintenance and in the recuperation of the losses suffered 
from the war, both from destroyed and abandoned equip- 
ment and materials, and from equipment and materials that 
had to be given over to the Allies under the terms of the 
Armistice and the Peace Treaty 


ITTLE INFORMATION has been made public relating to 


An Investigation 


Considerable information of value, however, is given in a 
report of British army officers who made an investigation of 
transport conditions in Germany the early part of last April. 
In this report, which was made public only recently, condi- 
tions are analyzed in the several industrial districts of Ger- 
many. . 
Conditions in Silesia 

It was shown that in Silesia there was a very great and 
real shortage of locomotives and rolling stock at that time. 
Furthermore, due to the use of substitute materials and lack 
of lubricating oils, those locomotives which were available 
were constantly breaking down. ‘Table I gives some statistics 
of the Breslau railway. 

Taste I.—StTaTISTICS FROM THE Brestau RArILway 


Monthly 
average of 


Average service 
of locomotives 


1913— locomotives in kilometers 
ON errr ere rer ree 1,277 3,640 
PINOLE cis ccintceneewemabesimrees 1,286 3,444 
SN is craicica ace Waeuine seas 4a 1,295 3,527 
Rs Re ne TE 1,295 3,401 
—, ROO eR Oe Cera 1,293 3,017 
i eed alacathe Saks aan qin riecae er 1,295 3,433 
Ec sispxiniinciayeavsinnarans 1,233 2,789 
eee ae ee 1,248 , aie 
rn eerie 1,226 2,436 

1919— _ 
MN SE 6 ara elles aia ean wes 1,145 2,475 
WN cin ccicnd Gikehreebamutes-oues 1,120 2,230 

Percentage of total locomotives under repair 

1918— 1919 
October ...... 34.1 per cent January .......36.9 per cent 
November ..... 33.7 per cent Penraary. o «iiss 40.1 per cent 
December ..... 34.2 per cent CO ee 40.3 per cent 


Cars requisitioned and supplied for the transport of coal 
during February 


Upper Lower 
Silesian coal area Silesian coal area 

paen ——$A--—- -_, pas A— — 

1919 1914 1919 1914 

a, ee 171,447 273,363 30,092 33,437 
Supplied ....... 97,502 273,363 16,104 33,437 
acking ........ 73,945 siete ca 13,988 Saas 

March— 

_ ae 158,865 276,493 30,847 32,163 
Supplied ....... 134,323 276,493 24,608 32,163 
sacking ........ 24,542 eae ees 6,239 aria eins 


Requisition of trucks of all descriptions (with exception of coal 
trucks) in February and March, 1919 


February, 1919— 


Required Supplied Lacking 
Overed wagons ..........0.. 46,953 46,56 387 
hs pene cg 26,819 14,198 
ME WORE o.oo 6i.okceoees 6.563 3,951 2,612 
Trucks for MONE: Ook hic oven 1,760 565 1,195 
NE oa cigscinancle'’ = wsicins 1,295 662 633 
NI cnn cvieaccecees 1,828 1,116 712 
Workmen’s trucks .......... 7,190 5,970 1,220 
March, 1919 
-Overed wagons ............ 63,137 61,130 2,007 
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Lonpon, August 12, 1919, 


er 68,825 23,360 40,465 
UU WHOQID: oo g.s:0.00.60.00100 8,888 5,603 3,285 
Trucks for logs, etc......... 3,943 672 3,271 
eee 2,777 960 1,817 
ERIE SOUCES: eccciiadacneceae 1,825 1,654 171 
Workmen’s trucks .........- 12,342 8,745 3,597 


During peace time the number of box cars and open top cars in actual 
use were as follows: 


In February, 1914.... 


60,492 covered cars 72,548 open cars 
In March, 1914 


75,964 covered cars 80,702 open cars 


eeeeene 


The situation in this part of the country was, at that time, 
extremely critical owing to the lack of transport. Factories 
were at a standstill, and unemployment was daily increasing. 


Conditions in Bavaria 


The Bavarian railway system (apart from the Palatinate) 
is divided into five areas, three of which were visited by the 
English military officers, as follows, Wurzburg, Nurnberg 
and Regensberg. 

Tables II, III and IV were arranged from information 
and figures compiled by the presidents of the railway ad- 
ministration of these three areas. There is notably a lack 
of locomotives and cars, which was alleged to be due— 

(a). To the obligation to deliver locomotives and cars to 
the Entente. 

(b). Losses on the eastern front. 

(c). Delayed repairs owing to the war. 

(d). Shorter running life of locomotives and wagons 
owing to inferior materials (iron, for example, as a substi- 
tute for copper removed from the locomotives to be used 
in the manufacture of munitions, lack of lubricating oil, etc.). 

(e). Lack of raw materials for executing repairs. 

The situation has been partially improved by, reducing 
passenger service as much as possible in favor of goods 
service. There were no repair shops at Wurzburg, but at 
Konig, the Bauer’s Printing Press Factory was being used 
for repairing cars, and rails were being laid to enable that 
plant to repair a greater number of cars. There were at 
Nurnberg 42 locomotives and 59 wagons awaiting repairs. 
An average of 13 to 14 were being delivered monthly. The 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg has undertaken to 
repair all railway equipment at this point and 12 locomo- 
tives and some 70 cars were in the course of repair. It 

takes from 8 to 10 weeks to repair the locomotives and from 
one to three weeks to repair the cars. In the Regensberg 
area on April 5 there were 119 locomotives under repair, 
230 passenger cars and 1,208 freight cars with average 
weekly deliveries of 10 heavy and 81 light locomotive re- 








TaBLeE II.—NuMRBER OF TRAINS IN WurzBuRG, NURNBERG AND REGENSBERG 
AREAS ON AvcusT 1], 1914, Octoper 1, 1918, ANnp Aprit 1, 1919 


Main line Branch line 
Passenger passenger Freight 
trains trains trains 
Nurnberg— 
OE T. SOtE cies ea ewe es 453 346 197 
Oe eee 197 210 180 
yoy ae a | 5 e 125 188 135 
Regensberg— 
oo a, Sr ee 164 307 143 
Ceoteber 2, 1918. .6<cevee 86 171 94 
Ree te TRO ois cnnnnsar 60 147 77 
Express Slow Local 
* Wurzbure— trains trains trains 
Avupust 1, 1914. 6.665%. fg 79 24 $e 159 
October 1, 1918.......¢ 18 42 22 ae 195 
April 1, 1919.... ' 8 30 18 ‘ 136 


Note.—It is alleged that, owing to the condition of the locomotives, freight 
cars can only carry 80 per cent of their pre-war capacity. 
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NuMBER OF LocoMOTIVES IN WukzBURG, NURNBERG AND REGENS- 


BERG ArEAS ON AvucusT 1, 1914, OcTorEerR 1, 1918, AnD Aprit 1, 1919 


Passenger train locomotives 





Light Heavy 
_ * § — e—_— 
In In In In 
Total repair use Total repair use 
Wurzburg 
‘ugust 1, 1914... 70 12 58 35 6 29 
April 1, 1919...... 56 20 36 29 15 14 
Nurnberg 
August 1, 1914.... 70 12 58 35 6 29 
October 1, 1918... 212 64 148 46 17 29 
Mord &, ISIS. 6c. 210 »3 147 32 10 22 
Regensberg 
August 1, 1914.... 192* 28 164 44 5 39 
October 1, 1918... 190" 5 135 38 12 26 
April 1, 1919..... 1887 56 132 38 17 21 
* Including 144 branch line locomotives. 
*¥ Including 112 branch line locomotives, 
I'reight locomotives 
Light Heavy 
ga al —y or - —/——- = 
In In n In 
Total repair use Total repair use 
Wurzburg 
August 1, 1914... 9 39 96 17 79 
April 1, 1919..... 56 27. 29 112 68 . 44 
Nurnberg 
August 1, 1914.... 210 50 160 10 2 8 
October 1, 1918... 179 65 114 32 12 20 
April 1, 1919..... 178 61 117 36 18 18 
Regensberg- 
August 1, 1914 152 2 2s 7 2 5 
October 1, 1918 144 32 112 15 5 10 
2 a 121 41 80 12 5 7 
Taste IV.—DeEMAND For FreiGHtT Locomotives AND NUMBER ACTUALLY 


SupeLiep 1N NURNBERG AND REGENSBERG AREAS ON OCTOBER 1, 


1918, anp AprRiIL 1, 1919 
Covered Open Special 
wagons wagons wagons 
Nurnberg— 
October 1, 1918 
DINE gc hid veeasnedaees 1,363 678 162 
Actually supplied .......... 707 469 67 
April 1, 1919— 
PE. Ceviscunee eteeaneeee 723 1,193 184 
Actually supplied .......... 627 455 62 
Regensberg— 
October 1, 1918 
BE. ccchciobeeedocenents 1,008 496 161 
Actually supplied .......... 549 425 193 
April 1, 1919 
SL ciccigne er cause seeees 622 952 353 
Actually supplied .......... 529 369 57 





pairs, 22 heavy and 68 light passenger car repairs, and 129 
heavy and 670 light freight car repairs. 


At that time there was a lack of raw material, both for 
the purpose of repair and to keep the rolling stock in use 
in good repair. Lubricating oil, copper and rubber were 
most urgently needed. Iron, varnish, tin, axles, leather 
-and cotton waste (as a substitute for which thin wood 
shavings were used) are also needed. 


Conditions in Munich 


Owing to the disturbed condition in Munich during the 
time the British representatives were there, but little in- 
formation was obtainable. However, it was reported that 
on all except the most important lines fast trains had been 
entirely discontinued. On April 13 two trains per day 
were running to Berlin (by different routes), and one fast 
train ran three times a week on the Landshut, Salsburg and 
Lindau lines. ‘The last three services were run with one 
locomotive only. ‘The slow trains had been reduced to one- 
sixth their former number, while the number of freight 
trains had fallen by about ten per cent. Im the case of 
the latter, however, the average load had been reduced by 
some 30 per cent owing to the fact that the heaviest locomo- 
tives had been handed over to the Entente, and those which 
remained were not capable of doing the same amount of 
work. The number of locomotives available in August, 
1914, and April, 1919, are as follows: 


August, 1914 April, 1919 


MN 6 ai 5 4s war cceaw ee wend maaan 91 51- 
DML: civcccwes dedanbenteneteagens 209 147 
PRON fads ceeands wae nennee wows Rar 148 92 


During the week ending March 29, 1919, there were 
required 22,260 box cars and 36,591 open top cars. Of 
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these 2,200, or about nine per cent of the box cars, and 
29,699, or 81 per cent of the open top cars, could not be 
put into service. Furthermore, there were practically only 
10 to 12% tons capacity cars available, as the 15 and 
20-ton capacity cars had been handed over to the Entente 
under the terms of the Armistice. 

At that time about 40 per cent of the locomotives were 
under repair, whereas before the war the average was 18 
per cent. The output of the shops has diminished by oyer 
30 per cent, in spite of an increase in the number of em- 
ployees from 8,000 to 13,000 men. ‘This was due chiefly 
to the fact that the equipment was in very bad shape, and 


also to the reduction of the efficiency of the workmen owing 


to insufficient food. 

The efficiency of the railroads as a whole is about 40 
per cent less than before the war, owing to the increased 
necessity for repairs, and the delivering of the best heavy 
locomotives to the Entente. Over 10,000 freight cars were 
waiting repair at the time this report was written, and the 
work cannot be carried forward very fast owing to the 
lack of tools and material. 

Articles published in German papers and abstracted in 
the Reconstruction Supplement to the Review of the Foreign 
Press, a fortnightly publication issued by the War Office 
of Great Britain, bring to light further interesting informa- 
tion. 


German Complaints on the Peace Treaty 

German papers have complained bitterly of the effect the 
Peace Treaty has on the German-Austria railway system. 
The Neue Freie Presse in commenting on the new boundaries 
states: 

The frontier now cuts off from German-Austria the railway 
line from Hungary to Switzerland, passing through Pragerhof, 
Marburg, Unterdrauburg, Klagenfurt, Villach, Frauzenfeste, 
Bozen, Meran and Mals, and forms a connecting link with the 
eastern part of Switzerland, on the one hand, and Landeck, in 
the Tyrolese Upper Inn Valley, on the other (the Arlberg line). 
Only the short section leading from Vienna into the Klagenfurt 
Basin is to be left to German-Austria. This line is not only 
regarded as a through line, but is intended to link up the 
railway lines of German-Austria with the south. If the new 
frontier is legalized all the lines running from north to south 
would be cut through at, for the most part, unimportant places, 
and would be left without any connection, one with another, 


German-Austria. It would be impossible to extend the Aspang 
line to Pettau, as the Slavs would naturally prefer to build a 
line to the Hungarian plains. The Spielfeld-Luttenberg and 
Vienna-Trieste lines would be open to foreign countries 
Spielfeld, the Zeltweg-Unterdrauburg line at Lavamund, the 
Luttenberg-Launsdorf line at Briickl, the Vienna-Klagentur 


line at a point south of St. Veit, and the Brenner lin 
Brenner, but a connection inside German-Austria would } 
possible by a roundabout route, and there is no money 
building of new branch railways. Only the Vienna-Semmeri¢- 
St. Michael-Villach-Arnoldstein line, affording direct connect 
with the sea at Venice, weuld be left to Germat Austria, and 
Central Styria, being far removed from the line, would lose # 
importance. In the north the railway junction at Gmune 4 
the March, and with the latter the possibility of a Danube-V® 
Canal and a sufficient coal supply would be lost to Germat 
Austria. 


Undue Preference to Poland Alleged - 
Dr. Walther Plenk writes to the Oesterreichische Vols 
wirt (June 28) complaining bitterly of the undue pre 
ence shown to Poland in the Peace Treaty. In no dire - 
is this more apparent than in the matter of the railways 
for not only is German-Austria compelled surrender 1 
Poland all the railway construction works and plant me 
perfect condition and all the rolling stock apperli'> 
thereto in a condition of normal repair, but in — 
Experts Committee appointed by the. Allied and pel 
ciated Powers is to determine how many locomotives, P 
senger coaches, and trucks are to be surrendered. 
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Poland, a country which now demands rolling stock from 
German-Austria, was unable, Dr. Plenk says, to provide one 
single locomotive passenger coach, or goods wagon in order to 
maintain the railway traffic indispensable for the economic life of 
the country, but year by year many millions of Austrian money 
were invested in Russian Poland for railway purposes, the in- 
yestors relying on the loyalty of Polish people. When at the end 
of 1918 the Austro-Hungarian Empire collapsed, nearly all the 
Austrian rolling stock remained in Russian Poland, but this in 
Dr. Plenk’s view, should not be regarded as Polish war booty, 
but as property loaned to a neighbor friendly up to that time. 
It is therefore extremely unfair to demand further rolling stock 
from German-Austria in addition to the locomotives and wagons 
thus illegally detained. 

The Austro-Hungarian army authorities bent on strengthening 
Russian Poland economically and in opening up to traffic districts 
hitherto neglected by Russia were not frightened by the vast 
expense of constructing light railways 400 km. in length. Huge 
masses Of railway and light railway material belonging to the 
army authorities were left behind in Poland, and German- 
Austria, as one of the States succeeding to the heritage of the 
old Empire, has a right to a share of this material. But the 
Peace Treaty ignores this fact, complains Dr. Plenk, and only 


pays attention to the advantages of the Allies. 


Equipment Builders 


On account of the coal shortage in Germany and the 
labor trouble the output of the manufacturers has been re- 
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duced to the extent that the Danish and Norwegian State 
railways, customers of long standing of the Hanover En- 
gineering Company, have gone to America for large loco- 
motive orders. On the other hand, the war manufacturing 
plants are turning their energies to equipment building. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung (July 11) states that the di- 
rectors of the Krupp Works in Essen-Ruhr intend to re- 
engage in the manufacture of railway material in future. 


Before the war Krupps had a considerable output of railway 
material, and an arrangement has been made with the Prussian 
state Railways Administration that contracts will be assured to 
the firm; but this could only be achieved by granting the Gov- 
ernment comprehensive insight into the conduct of the business 
of the construction of locomotives and carriages. The late gun- 
carriage works have been recently fitted out for the production 
of railway material, so that this section can now employ 2,000 
workmen. The State Railways Administration has promised to 
order 100 locomotives and 2,000 carriages every year. In accord- 
ance with the agreement, only a certain percentage of profit is to 
be allowed to Krupps, the State Treasury is to benefit from any 
surplus. Any loss which may arise is to be borne by the firm. 
The State is to examine every item in the cost of production. 
The firm is endeavoring to secure other peace work for the 
former artillery workshops, but this is very difficult. A staff of 
34,000 would he required to keep the works fully employed. 
Lack of coal and raw material in general keeps the present out- 
put at a low level. 


Expediting the Release of Cars in Company Service 


Measures to Be Taken by the Maintenance Department to 
Avoid Unnecessary Use of Equipment. 


HE NECEsSITy for practicing economy in the use of 

cars employed in company work is fully as urgent as 

with those employed in revenue service, but all rail- 
way employees and officers have not realized this fact to the 
fullest extent. This matter is of greater importance to those 
engaged in some branch of maintenance of way work since 
this department uses the largest number of cars, and with 
the idea of indicating what can be done, four officers of this 
department discuss measures which may be taken to reduce 
the use of cars to a minimum. 


Understanding of Traffic Methods Essential 
By John Evans 


Division Engineer, Michigan Central, Detroit, Mich. 


As shippers, maintenance employees can aid in car con- 
‘ervation by the intelligent selection of loading points when 
‘here is more than one place from which shipment can be 
made; by loading cars as scon as placed; by loading to 
‘pacity; by promptness and care in carding and billing 
nd by sending consignee immediate and complete notice of 
shipment. 

Where material to be shipped is available at more than 
‘Me point, consideration should be given to the amount of 
‘witching necessary and the probable amount of time re- 
juired in getting the empty car to the point of loading and 
0 getting the loaded car from point of loading to destina- 
ton, 
fin carding and billing, care should be used to make ship- 
‘ing Instructions correct, clear and complete. This is par- 
‘cularly important on shipments into large terminals. On 
hese shipments the particular yard and track to which cars 
te destined should be shown. - If shipments involve a large 





number of cars, the operating department should be con- 
sulted on making out the billing so that any additional in- 
formation which might facilitate movement or tend to avoid 
confusion may be shown. 

The shipper should lose no time in sending notice to 
consignee. If the shipment arrives in advance of this notice, 
it is frequently necessary to defer unloading while the 
consignee is trving to find out where the material is from 
and what work it is to be used on. On account of the 
possibility that car cards may have been made out incor- 
rectly and also on account of the liability of cards becoming 
lost or misplaced, it is not advisable to take them as author- 
ity for unloading cars in the absence of notice from the 
shipper. All parties handling shipping information be- 
tween loader and consignee should give the forwarding of 
this data preferred attention. 

A foreman should be given to understand that he is re- 
sponsible for getting the car placed and should advise his 
superior in case his request for placing is not complied with 
within a reasonable time. The interests of the maintenance 
and operating departments in the prompt release of cars are 
mutual and the matter will be taken care of, if called to 
the attention of the proper authorities. Therefore, in case 
of serious delay in unloading the cars, the excuse that the 
car was not placed should not be accepted. 

The car shortage has been met by commercial shippers 
to some extent by the use of motor trucks in both long and 
short hauls. There are localities where the use of teams or 


trucks in handling maintenance of way material offers a 
promising field. This is particularly the case around ter- 
minals where the amount of material to be moved is large 
and where the hauls on cars, though short in distance, re- 
quire a great deal of time on account of the slowness of 
yard movements. 
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Shipping Bureau Suggested 


By M. A. Box, Roadmaster, and F. C. McKnicurt, 
Roadmaster’s Clerk, Kansas City Southern, Neosho, Mo. 


Centralization of responsibility, with a directing head, 
is essential to any scheme which will effect the efficient 
handling of company material with the fewest possible num- 
ber of cars. For this reason, in so far as it is possible to 
do so without encroachment on the powers of any depart- 
ment, it would be wise to create a subdivision in an appro- 
priate department vested with authority to plan and direct 
the assembling, transportation and distribution of company 
material, or with authority to determine and exact certain 
requirements of any department wishing the use of cars 
for such work. Such a subdivision might be established in 
and conducted through the roadmaster’s office with the fol- 
lowing particular advantages: (1) This office is in direct 
control of permanent labor forces at all points of the road, 
by reason of which it could arrange more effectively for 
the use of these forces in co-operation with other depart- 
ments for the prompt release of rolling equipment without 
interference with the regular duties of such forces; and (2) 
the great bulk of company material is handled under the 
direction of this office, by reason of which this 
problem well in hand at the outset and 
more readily determine its solution. 

The following is a summary of measures suggested as 
affording considerable benefit in effecting an economical use 
of cars:—(1) Utilizing local freight service in assembling 
and distributing small shipments of track and switch ma- 
terial. (2) Distributing small shipments of rail on one 
car, each section crew to unload its own allotment. (3) 
Instituting shipping days when track gangs can arrange to 
be near stations to in loading or unloading. (4) 
Kmphasizing the necessity of foresight in ordering before 
the need becomes emergent. (5) Impressing the doctrine of 
‘capacity loads” on work train foremen. (6) Avoiding 
shipments of material away from a point where it will soon 
(7) Providing emergency facilities for coaling 
engines to avoid holding coal (8) Co-operation be- 
tween departments in making shipments. (9) Using plac- 
ards, posters and circulars to urge employees to exercise 
vigilance in releasing cars. 


immediate 
office would have the 
might, therefore, the 
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Handling Bridge and Building Materials 


F. L. Burrell, supervisor of bridges and buildings, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Fremont, Neb., submits a method of 
procedure which he follows in handling bridge and build- 
ing material. 

Our plan is to load the cars and send them to the station 
nearest to the unloading point, have the local train follow- 
ing pick them up and the bridge men unload the materials 
and rebill the car to the division material yard. Instruc 
tions have been given the yard material foreman to see that 
all cars are loaded to their full capacity. 

In order to get the capacity load we take one 
bridges, as the case may be, requiring renewals, and have 
the material loaded in such manner as to allow unloading at 
each bridge, without having to tumble the load about to get 
at any of the material. 

In the matter of repairs, the gang or line foreman is given 
a schedule of the work to be done and he will either send 
1 statement of the territorv he is to cover and have us mak: 
up the loading or he can make up a list of the material that 
will be a full load. 

To insure promptness in the handling of cars we have 
list of the cars received each morning and of those unloaded 
and if any delav is shown we ascertain the reason. 
reason is unsatisfactory we go after the man responsible and 
straighten him out. 


or more 
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The Supply Train 


The supply train has a number of advocates. 


S. C. Tan. 
ner, master carpenter, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md, 
gives the following rules under which his system has proven 
successful : 

(1) In all carload shipments the car should be loaded ty 


full capacity, billed out promptly and the exact desting. 
tion given so that the transportation department can deliver 
the car with the least possible delay, and the agent at des. 
tination should advise by wire as soon as the car arrives 
(2) Cars should be unloaded and released as soon as they 
arrive. This should be arranged for by the officer in charge 
before shipment is made. (3) When large shipments of 
rails or ties are made, a work train should be ordered t 
unload and distribute the material as soon as it arrives 
(4) Single carload shipments, and _less-than-carload ship 
ments should be handled by the monthly 4 Slt train, and 
should not be loaded until a day or before the supph 
train starts out. 

On a heavy territory like the Baltimore division of the 

saltimore & Ohio the supply train will cover an averag 
of 60 miles per day. The force consists of 10 to 15 local 
track men in charge of a track supervisor and an assistant 
storekeeper. The rail unloader is always part of the equip. 
ment of this train. Bridge and building materials are also 
shipped on the supply train, and so marked that the pops 
amount will be unloaded at stations, or between stations. 
the case may be, and at the exact location needed. 
materials are also collected by the supply train and moved 
to other places where they are most needed. 


SO 


Surplus 


Freight Traffic Movement 
and Car Performance 


number of net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue freight 

handled by the railroads exceeded that for the correspond- 
ing month of last year, according to the monthly report 
the Operating Statistics Section. The net ton miles in Oc- 
oe this vear amounted to 40,343,750,000, an increase of 
1.3 per cent. For 10 months of the year the net ton mileag 
was 328,792,002,000, a decrease of 10.6 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1918. For the 1 
months’ period decreases are shown in all regions. For 0 
tober there were decreases in the Central district, the Ohio 
Indiana district and the Eastern region as a whole, and! 
the Northwestern region. 


[ OcTOBER for the first time this year since January, th 


In the New England district there was an increase of 2 
per cent. The net ton miles per mile of road per day ! 
October averaged 5,651 as compared with 5,584. The 
train mileage showed an increase of 1 per cent and th 
car mileage of 6.6 per cent. The net ton miles per tl 
mile increased from 720 to 722, but the net ton m 
per loaded car mile decreased from 29.7 to 28. The 
miles per car day increased from 26 to 27.3 and the net tot 


525. The 


miles per car day averaged 524 as compared with 54 
percentage of loaded to total car miles was 68.4, as compa? 
with 67.9. The average number of freight cars om 
daily show an increase of 114 per cent, while the percen™ 
of unserviceable cars was 7.4 as compared with 5.9. 

For the 10 months’ period the net ton miles per MY 
road per day averaged 4,687 as compared with 9,497 ¢ 
train miles show a decrease of 12.6 per cent 
miles a decrease of 7 per cent. The net ton mules be 
day averaged 442 as compared with 492 in 1916. Ling 
ton miles per train mile were 697 as compared with 
and the net ton miles per loaded car mile were 27.9 as 
pared with 29.2. 
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Development of Present Railway Situation inCanada‘* 


The Events and Policies Which Have Tended to Create a 
Dominion Owned Transcontinental Line 


viz., that of a government-owned transcontinental line 

in direct competition with a privately owned trans- 
continental line, each with its network of branch lines 
throughout the traffic-producing districts and practically 
paralleling each other across the continent, cannot be thor- 
oughly understood without a knowledge of the events which 
led up to this situation. No explanation of the extensive 
adoption of railway nationalization in Canada has been 
made other than that it seemed inevitable because of the 
financial difficulties into which certain roads fell. It has 
been taken for granted by government officials that the peo- 
ple of Canada would regard this action as inevitable, and 
most of the people have done so, and in consequence the 
tendency toward nationalization has not been made a clear- 
cut issue, while neither has nationalization been openly 
announced as part of the government policy, nor has there 
been a serious discussion of its effects upon the public wel- 
fare. In Canada’s railway history are to be found the causes 
of the present peculiar situation. In the policies pursued 
by earlier political administrations, and the action taken as 
a result of these policies, one will find the real causes of 
the present situation, fraught as it is with possibilities of 
disaster, but which is, as yet, too new to admit of the form- 
ing of definite conclusions. 


T* PECULIAR SITUATION which now exists in Canada, 


Early Railway History 


Canada’s railways were born of the necessity for uniting 
the provinces of eastern British North America as well as 
to secure for Canada the opportunity of carrying its share 
of the products of the West to the world’s markets. In this 
early development were included the inception and construc- 
tion of the Grand Trunk and of the Intercolonial, in both 
of which the Maritime provinces in the east and the Impe- 
rial government were interested. 

In 1846 the repeal of the Corn Laws by England, en- 
abling American grain to enter Great Britain on the same 
terms as Canadian grain, brought the Grand Trunk project 
to a head and made doubly necessary the construction of 
lines to lower the cost of transportation from the producing 
areas in the west to England. The St. Lawrence river and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence were very difficult of navigation, 
and consequently involved higher charges than were in effect 
from New York. ‘The construction of the Grand Trunk 
was also hastened by the extension of railways into the 
grain-producing districts of the United States, and the re- 
sultant fear on the part of the Canadians that Canada’s grain 
would eventually find its way southward to these direct and 
convenient lines in the United States, thereby injuring the 
heavy capital investments already made in the western prov- 
inces. Thus the Grand Trunk was conceived as a main 
trunk line to connect with Canada’s inland navigation sys- 
tem and to compete with the railways of the United States. 

Up to this time the Intercolonial and Grand Trunk proj- 
ects could not be viewed as separate. The scheme as for- 
mulated provided for a main trunk line having an outlet 
at Halifax, with an extension into the Maritime provinces. 
Two surveys had been made for a road of this kind, one 
by the British government from Halifax to Quebec along 
the coast of New Brunswick, because of the military con- 


_— 











This is the second of a s¢ ries of articles on railway nationalization in 
ee. The first appeared in the Railway Age of November 7, page 907. 
€ concluding article, treating the development of the present situation, 


will appear in the next issue. 


siderations involved; the other, an earlier proposed route, 
in a more direct line to Quebec along the American bound- 
ary. The people of New Brunswick were not desirous of 
contributing to the construction of a line of railway which 
would pass through a sparsely settled portion of their prov- 
ince and terminate at a Nova Scotian seaport. 

As the discussion of the building of Canada’s first rail- 
ways continued it became apparent that because of the in- 
ability of the Imperial government and the provincial gov- 
ernment to agree the two projects would eventually be sep- 
arated. The expected break finally came and the main trunk 
line scheme, which afterwards became the Grand Trunk, 
was Officially started by the passage in the Canadian Par- 
liament of three measures in 1852 providing for a Dominion 
guarantee of £3,000 to the mile, the amalgamation of a num- 
ber of existing charters and the incorporation of the Grand 
Trunk. A prominent English contractor made arrangements 
with the Hon. Francis Hincks, then Inspector General for 
Canada, both to construct a line and to promote the com- 
pany. 

The years immediately following the start of the Grand 
Trunk, from 1852 to 1857, were years in which the build- 
ing of railroads comprised the chief financial activity in 
Canada. Towns and villages, under a municipal loan act, 
pledged their credit for railroad enterprises recklessly, and 
in the end created a serious financial situation. The Grand 
Trunk project was soon in difficulties and the provincial 
government was forced to come to its aid repeatedly. 

As the line neared completion this unfortunate condition 
failed to improve, because the traffic the railway had ex- 
pected to carry did not materialize. The road was origin- 
ally projected to co-operate with the St. Lawrence river, but 
it was located entirely independent of this idea, due princi- 
pally to the efforts of its English directors. The route se- 
lected made the Grank Trunk a through line and conse- 
quently a competitor of American railroads and also of the 
Canadian canals. In addition, the Grand Trunk came in 
competition with the Great Western, built beween 1853 and 
1856 from the head of Lake Erie to Niagara to compete with 
the Welland canal. As a result of this change in policy and 
location not enough traffic was offered to the road to make 
it a paying proposition, and the company was in financial 
difficulty practically from 1855 to 1862, when it defaulted 
in interest payments on its bonds and threatened to close 
the road. The result was that the government was forced 
to supplement its previous loan by permitting the issue of 
second preference bonds and by withdrawing the interest 
claims on its loan until dividends were earned on the com- 
mon stock. 

In 1862 the company was reorganized and its bond issues 
converted into preferred stock. From this point the history 
of the Grand Trunk concerns itself with the following of a 
safer policy, a policy freer from political interference and 
national consideration. Connections were obtained enabling 
it to bid for long-haul service, branch lines were developed 
to further the local service and several connections were 
acquired, among them the Great Western and the St. Law- 
rence & Atlantic, the latter a Portland, Me., connection. 

Meanwhile the Intercolonial portion of the original rail- 
way scheme had been developing. After the subdivision of 
the original plan into the two projects already mentioned, 
the eastern colonies began constructing roads which they 
believed best served their respective interests. In the end 
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these separate provincial enterprises were consolidated be- 
cause of the strained relations existing between Great Britain 
and the United States and the desire to bring about confed- 
eration of the Canadian provinces. The Intercolonial was 
made part of the compact to bring the Maritime provinces 
into the confederation and, in being located uneconomically 
as it was, it served the purpose of uniting the colonies and 
providing a military road far from the American frontier. 
It was realized that a road so located could never be suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of traffic, but this consideration 
was thrown aside because of the demand of the government 
for a line accessible to the sea and at the same time remote 
from the American boundary. The whole line was opened 
for traffic in 1876 and, true to form, has never been a finan- 
cial success to this day. 

Thus Canada’s railway system was born of a mixed and 
complicated policy of government and provincial assistance, 
ownership and operation, and private ownership and oper- 
ation. Indirectly the present situation in Canada can be 
traced back to these early policies. The completion of these 
two roads marks the close of the first period of Canada’s 
railway history. The colonies in the confederation were 
united, the provinces of Quebec and Ontario were made 
accessible to Canadian ports during all seasons, and Canada 
was enabled to compete effectively with American roads for 
the grain traffic to Europe. Following the construction of 
these two main lines the customary development and con- 
struction of branch lines continued, giving Canada after a 
time a fairly well-defined railway system. 


The Era of Transcontinentals 


The next step in Canada’s railway history concerns itself 
chiefly with the extensions westward. Not only does it con- 
cern itself with these extensions but also the carrying west- 
ward of the same considerations that had been instrumental 
in building both the Intercolonial and the Grand Trunk in 
the east. 

There enters into the first transcontinental railway 
project the necessity for the uniting of Canada’s provinces 
—in this case British Columbia to the other provinces— 
the race westward between railway construction in Canada 
and in the United States and the fear prevalent at that time 
that the United States might, through the development of 
its railways, win the traffic of the grain provinces of western 
Canada and the military necessity for the establishment of 
communications with these new western territories. 

It might be well to note here that with the apparent com- 
plexity of the policy pursued by the government in regard 
to railway construction, and the controversies it has caused, 
there had been up to this time a remarkable consistency in 
this policy. The construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, or the Pacific railway as it was called at that time, 
came as a step subsequent to the entrance of British Colum- 
bia into the Canadian federation. A provision in the Brit- 
ish Columbia entrance agreement stipulated that a trans- 
continental line should be built for, first, national unity 
and, second, commercial advantage. It is on these two 
fundamentals that the Canadian government’s railway pol- 
icy has thus far been constantly built. 

From 1872 to 1880 the Pacific railway project was to a 
large extent a matter of controversy between political par- 
ties and competing contractors. The Liberal party, then in 
opposition, urged the gradual construction of the transcon- 
tinental line as traffic developed, whereas the Conservatives 
advocated pushing the project through to the coast as rap- 
idly as possible. The project remained in a nebulous state 
until 1880, when the Conservatives, on their return to power, 
submitted a contract to Parliament providing for the con- 
struction by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company of a 
road from Lake Nipissing to the Pacific coast, the portion 
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already constructed to be taken over as part of the system, 
This contract was accepted. 

Sir John MacDonald, then head of the Canadian goy. 
ernment, stated that it was the government’s intention to be 
liberal with the company, and the agreement as prepared 
provided for a money subsidy of $25,000,000 and a land 
subsidy of 25,000,000 acres. These grants, however, did 
not complete the assistance granted the Canadian Pacific 
The company was allowed entire freedom in locating jts 
lines, a provision was included in the agreement to the effect 
that for 20 years no line of railway should be permitted tg 
be constructed south of the new line, and the road was 
granted such privileges as freedom from taxation and the 
remission of customs duties on construction materials. Qp 
the other hand, there was included in the agreement a clause 
which provided that if the profits should exceed 10 per cent 
of the capital invested the rates then in effect might be re- 
duced. Thus the Canadian Pacific began as a private 
company, but with liberal assistance from the government, 

The main line was completed in 1885, the whole distance 
of 2,906 miles being covered approximately five years before 
the termination of the contract time. Meanwhile, the pro- 
moters of the Canadian Pacific had been busy forming con- 
nections for the road, acquiring other branch line properties 
and in general building up a network of traffic-producing 
lines throughout the territory which it was designed to serve, 
This development work on the part of the road’s directors 
created a system of 4,338 miles by the time the main line 
was completed in 1885. 

However liberal the terms may have been, they were not 
sufficient to prevent the Canadian Pacific from applying to 
the Dominion treasury for financial assistance. The amount 
of this assistance at the time of the Drayton-Acworth report 
in 1917 was placed at $66,905,481, which is exclusive of 
the value of the land grants and also of the road built and 
surveys made by the government previous to this agreement 
and turned over to the company free of cost. ‘The cost of 
this government work, according to the Drayton-Acworth 
report, was $37,785,320, and the proceeds of land sold to 
June 30, 1916, $123,810,124, making a total public assist- 
ance to the Canadian Pacific of $228,500,925. ‘The period 
immediately following the completion of the line in 1885 
was one of rapid development in mileage, due both to the 
construction of branches and the acquisition of lines already 
constructed. 

This brief résumé of Canada’s railway history brings it 
up to approximately 1903. Aside from the deficits which 
the government was called upon from time to time to make 
good, it was up to this time free from any serious trouble 
from the railways. Beginning with that year there is 4 
more direct connection between the policies followed and the 
present situation. 

As the Canadian Pacific developed and expanded rapidly 
it began to encroach upon territory in Ontario formerly 
served exclusively by the Grand Trunk. The latter natu- 
rally viewed this development jealously, and when the rapi¢ 
development of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewal 
and Alberta began to tax the transportation facilities an¢ 
equipment of the Canadian Pacific a second transcontinenta! 
line was conceived. ‘This project, backed by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his party, was presented to the people ot Can- 
ada, who immediately endorsed the project on the basis 
the necessity for the development of the northwest.’ Bact 
of this support there seemed to be a certain amount of hos- 
tility toward the Canadian Pacific, especially in the weste® 
provinces, on the grounds that it was monopolistic and that 
it was charging unduly high freight rates. In defense ® 


the Canadian Pacific it should be said that this hostilit 
was due to the monopolistic position of the road rather 
to its actions. 
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Nov. 14, Issued Dec. 9, 1919 


The agreement for the construction of the new road was 
drawn up between the Grand Trunk railway and the Do- 
minion government, providing that the road was to consist 
of two sections, from Moncton, N. B., to Winnipeg, Man., 
4 distance of 1,800 miles, and from Winnipeg to the Pacific 
coast, a distance of 1,756 miles. The eastern division, called 
the National Transcontinental, was to be ‘constructed by the 
government and, after its completion, leased to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific for operation. The western division, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, was to be built by that company under 
4 bond guarantee of three-quarters of the cost of construc- 
tion, such cost not exceeding $13,000 per mile. Further- 
more, the government agreed to make up under an imple- 
ment clause the difference between the amount realized on 
certain bonds and their par value. In the case of the moun- 
tain division the government agreed to pay the interest on the 
bonds for seven vears. It was under such an agreement, 
which can readily be seen to have made it practically a 
government undertaking, that the second transcontinental 
line was conceived. 

At this stage the project seemed feasible and, because of 
the exceptionally rapid development of the western grain 
provinces, it gave every promise of being a success. When, 
however, the actual work of construction on the two sections 
of the road began it was found that the estimates were far 
below the actual cost. The expenditures on the National 
Transcontinental so far exceeded the estimates that, upon 
its completion, the Grand Trunk Pacific refused to under- 
take its operation, it being provided in the agreement that 
the rental of the road should be based upon its cost of con- 
struction. The refusal of the Grand Trunk Pacific to take 
over the National Transcontinental made it necessary for 
the government itself to place it in operation. 

During this period there was an enormous amount of rail- 
way construction under way in western Canada and a con- 
sequent rapid development of this territory, all of which 
produced a great increase in the price of all railway mate- 
rials and in the cost of labor. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
found that the task of financing its own line had proved to 
be too heavy. The result was that the government had not 
only to operate the National Transcontinental but to assist 
the Grand Trunk Pacific to complete its lines. This aid at 
the time of the Dravton-Acworth report totaled $70,311,716, 
which includes subsidies and other cash aid and which, 
coupled with the Dominion government investment in securi- 
ties and guarantees made by the Dominion, totaled $114,- 
470,884. More recently in the 1918 session of Parliament 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was granted $7,500,000, which 
was expected to enable the line to operate until July, 1919. 
However, owing to a bad harvest and heavy increases in 
operating expenses, this subsidy was rapidly exhausted and 
it was necessary to take the action indicated in the first of 
this series of articles. 

It is almost impossible to speak intelligently of the situa- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Pacific during these past few years 
without taking into consideration its relation to the Canadian 
Northern project. The Laurier government, soon after en- 
tering into the agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific for 
the construction of the second transcontinental line, backed 
the promoters of the Canadian Northern for the construc- 
tion of lines which constituted practically a third transcon- 
tinental, and which parallels approximately 2,000 miles of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The Canadian Northern came into being with the pur- 
chase in 1896 of the charter of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
& Canal Company by Sir William MacKenzie and Sir Don- 
ald Mann. The following two years chronicled rapid addi- 
tions of new and old charters and the construction of a net- 
work of lines in the prairie provinces, until finally the Mac- 
Renzie-Mann roads reached the head of the lakes at Port 







’ Arthur. 
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The system at this time might be termed success- 
ful. MacKenzie and Mann had secured large dominion 
and provincial subsidies, and all of the new lines were con- 
structed cheaply with heavy grades and little grading, tim- 
ber bridges, etc., the idea being first to open large areas with 
as small expenditures as possible and then, as the traffic 
developed, gradually tc improve the lines to a normal basis. 
In so opening up the country the roads developed a heavy 
tonnage of grain, and this traffic largely made their early 
success. 

Had the system remained in this position it probably 
would have been successful today, but MacKenzie and Mann 
felt that their system could not be the success they wished it 
to be unless it extended to the eastern ports. Port Arthur 
is closed for approximately four months of the year, and the 
extension eastward was conceived to give the Canadian 
Northern all the year traffic. While the Grand Trunk was 
maturing its plans to build into the grain areas of the west, 
the Canadian Northern was authorized to build eastward 
toward Ottawa and Montreal and at the same time westward 
to the Pacific coast. At the same time the Grand Trunk 
idea of extending into the grain areas of the west was ma- 
turing, and it would naturally be supposed that in some way 
the two plans would have become co-ordinated, but this did 
not take place. 

The Candian Northern built its line to Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Quebec through a wilderness. This extra 
mileage, built at a heavy expense, brought practically no 
additional traffic in eastern Canada, where the older roads 
were strongly entrenched. The heavy load of this added 
expenditure overcame the earnings of the western lines and 
soon put the Canadian Northern in financial difficulties. 
In 1914 the road notified the Dominion government that it 
would be unable to meet its fixed charges, and since then, 
up to the time of the Drayton-Acworth report, approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 had been given the Canadian Northern 
in order to maintain operation. As a result of this lack of 
co-ordination and lack of foresight in the railway policies 
adopted by the Dominion government at that time, both the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific have been 
in financial difficulties ever since. 


Results of Canadian Railway Development 


The preceding is a brief resumé of the beginning and 
development of Canada’s transportation system. The gov- 
ernment from the beginning has extended encouragement 
and aid to practically every transportation project which has 
been brought to its notice, and has not only aided the orig- 
inal project but has granted liberal assistance for the main- 
tenance of service on the lines after their completion. The 
results of this policy are now coming to light. In fact, the 
climax came with the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry in July, 1916, for the purposes of presenting a 
solution of the grave financial problems presented by the 
position of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian North- 
ern and the Canadian government railways. 

The policy of the government always has been based on 
national considerations. Whether it was for the purpose of 
obtaining eastbound traffic, for military purposes in case of 
an American invasion, for development of the western terri- 
tory or for the retention of western Canada traffic for Cana- 
dian trade channels, the fundamental purpose has been the 
same. In addition, there have been economic considerations, 
although these, unfortunately, have not been given much 
weight. Had the construction of the railways been based 
on economic grounds many of them would not be developed 
to the stage to which they are now. 

Whatever may be said in justification of this national 
policy, one fact remains indisputable, namely, that roads so 
conceived and constructed could not reasonably be expected 
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to be for a long time, nor have they been, successful from 
an economic standpoint. ‘Those who were responsible for 
the construction of many of Canada’s roads apparently were 
unable to see this. Perhaps in their enthusiasm for the 
development of Canada they believed that this development 
would compensate for any deficits which might be incurred 
in the early operation of the roads. In the long run this 
view may prove to have been right. It is certainly true that 
portions of Canada are still undeveloped, and in the future 
these railroads which have been in financial difficulties may 
be able to vindicate their existence. This, however, does 
not alter the present situation. One development which 
cannot be defended is the wholesale duplication of lines in 
territories in which the traffic was unable to support more 
than one line. Especially has this been true in the case of 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. Traffic 
sufficient to maintain these parallel lines simply could not 
be produced. The undercurrent of animosity in western 
Canada toward the Canadian Pacific must also be consid- 
ered a cause contributing to the present situation. This 
animosity partially led to the acceptance by the public of 
the construction of much of the western mileage, and espe- 
cially the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern. 

There are two causes which might be said to be the final 
and direct causes of the present situation. The first of these 
is the war. When Canada entered the war in 1914 as part 
of the British Empire the cost of railway materials and 
labor shot upward far faster than railway rates and rev- 
It was in this period that large parts of both the 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific were 
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private ownership of the Grand Trunk this is difficy} to 
bring about, but if the Grand Trunk were to become the 
property of the government it is argued that it would be 
but a natural step to turn the branch lines of this portion 
of the government system over to the Hydro Electric and 
other government enterprise, for electrification. This has 
caused a great deal of propaganda to be spread in Ontaric 
supporting the nationalization program. 
In the third and last article of this series it is proposed 
to discuss what may be expected to ensue as a result of 
the present railway situation in Canada and the probab] 
effects upon the country’s transportation system 
Canada in general. 


e 
and upon 


Women in Railroad Service 


HE director general has received from the manager of the 
Woman’s Service Section a statement showing the num- 
ber of women employed on railroads under Federal con- 

trol on January 1, 1919, April 1, 1919, and July 1, 1919 
Because of the extremely heavy character of the work in- 
structions are outstanding that women shall not be employed 
in station parcel room, as section laborers or truckers, ~ 
The figures show that between April 1, 1919, and Jul 
1, 1919, there was a decrease of 4.9 per cent in the number 
of women railroad employees. The total number on April 
1, 1919, was 86,519 and on July 1, 1919, it was 82,294 
The class showing the largest shrinkage was roundhouse 
work, in which the decrease in the number of women em- 





EmPLOYMENT (Crass I Roaps) 





Per cent increase 


Eastern territory Southern territory Western territory Total or decrease 
‘ , Apr. 1 mt 
eae ni tel Sod Md teed Sa) Ted one ts heed toed i eee 
or sit” a pr. i uly 1 Jan. 1 pr.1 July1 Jan.1 Apr.1 July1 Increas 
Sere 1,043 775 724 61 75 91 712 576 460 ‘1,816 1.426 July} Sansone Decrease 
2. Bridge and lock tenders..... er nous 19 psakailt ee Bex See 1 3 19 ares y 
3. Car Department...........-- 695 492 491 143 96 42 687 508 398 1,525 1,096 931 Si 
4. Clerical or semi-clerical...... 41,224 36,674 34,570 8,318 8,079 7,499 25,202 22,795 22,533 74,744 67/548 64,602 44 
SE ob igkdusesees vrones 3178 2,689 2,764 856 740 613 1,437 1,323 1,297 5.471 4,752 47674 16 
6. Elevator operators.........-- 63 64 60 14 12 11 23 24 25 100 100 96 40 
7. Messenger service.......-+++. 509 406 349 22 12 15 223 206 198 754 624 562 9.9 
8. Personal service.........-+++ 1,371 963 936 354 344 283 «1,138 =1,120 1,185 .2,863 2,427 2,404 ‘9 
9, Roundhouse work......-..... 588 307 240 141 73 25 561 399 330 1,290 779 595 as 
10. Shop work.....-..-eeeeeeeee 2,047 848 745 219 128 116 588 356 224 2,854 1,332 1,085 18.5 
11. Signal service.......-.e.cece 221 159 127 3 5 4 10 7 7 234 171 138 18.7 
12. Station agents, assistants, agt. 
Operators .... cer eeccees 349 349 313 370 363 393 455 489 428 1,174 1,201 1,134 5.7 
13. Supervisors of women em- : 
SIOVOEE. crc cvdccteesoceses 63 46 47 8 7 6 34 35 33 105 88 86 23 
14. Switch tenders and other yard 
eS eee 35 20 17 “enn G:aeci watts 8 9 37 28 26 7 
15. Telegraph operators..... seeee 1,166 796 690 171 129 116 1,250 1,043 962 2,587 1,968 1,768 10.2 
16. Telephone operators (Train or- Re q \ 
ME duvdvwensewereneees 1,090 808 772 156 97 71 ~=1,036 779 734 2,282 1,684 1,577 nisies 6.4 
17. Train service........--+++0-- 94 80 71 - tee ee rrr aoe nein 94 80 71 - 11.3 
18. Warehouse and docks........ 378 125 138 136 82 89 214 159 181 722 366 408 ‘x 
19. Watchwomen ...........++:: 662 519 507 10 16 12 49 53 46 721 588 565 pees 3.9 
20. Other service ......ccccccces 199 129 122 34 34 44 102 95 112 335 258 278 oe Ase 
Total.....cccccceeeee 54,975 46,249 43,702 11,012 10,295 9,430 33,722 29,975 729,162 99,709 86.519 82,294 - 





opened for traffic, and the abnormal conditions, not only as 
to operating expenses and revenue but as to traffic, made 
their difficulties doubly great. The financial difficulties of 
many of the Canadian roads were augmented by these ab- 
normal conditions, and even the Canadian Pacific, with its 
great financial strength, showed the effect of them. 

The other direct contributing cause referred to'is propa- 
ganda carried on in Ontario by the Hydro Electric Com- 
mission. This commission operates a government-owned 
public service utility and has been providing electrical power 
to municipalities at a low rate. The power is produced at 
Niagara Falls and is far in excess of the present require- 
ments. The Hydro Electric has reached the limit of its 
usefulness unless the excess power created can be employed 
for some purpose other than municipal service. The next 
step in its development is considered to be the electrification 
of the branch lines of the Grand Trunk in Ontario. Under 









ployed between the two dates mentioned was 23.0 per cent 
There was a shrinkage of 18 per cent both in the number 
of women employed in signal service. There was a falling 
off of only 4.4 per cent in the number of women employed 
in clerical positions. The largest number of women em 
ployed in railroad service continues to be engaged in clerical 
or semi-clerical work. The double column table shows the 
figures for all classes of work in which women were engaged. 





Freight rates will be one of the subjects which will be 
discussed at the annual convention of the Michigan stat 


Horticultural Society at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on De 
cember 3, 4 and 5. Among those who will address the co! 
vention are F. B. Coombs, secretary of the Michigan Tralté 
League; former governor Charles S. Deneen of Illinois a 
R. G. Phillips, secretary of the International Apple Ship 
pers’ Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bridge and Building Men Meet in Cleveland. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention Had Record Attendance 
and Interest in Papers and Discussions. 


moue AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
| CIATION met for its twenty-ninth annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, on October 21-23 inclu- 
sive. Over 250 members were in attendance, the largest num- 
ber in the history. ot ihe association, while the interest in 
the reports and discussions was equaily high. Over 80 new 
members were received, a larger nuraber than ‘n any previous 
year. The report of the secretary-treasurer showed a balance 
in the treasury of $1,328, an increase of $300 over last year. 
The convention was called to order by Lee Jutton (C. & 
N. W.) president, who introduced D. C. Moon, assistant to 
the federal manager of the New York Central at Cleveland. 
In welcoming the association to that city Mr. Moon referred 
to his contact with bridge and building men for over 40 
years. He emphasized the necessity for the display of sound 
judgment in the construction and maintenance of bridges 
which may cost $1,000 or more per lineal foot while the 
earnings are no greater than for a similar stretch of track 
costing $5 per foot. He stated that as between so-called prac- 
tical “horse sense” and technical or book knowledge, he 
would select a man with the former qualifications for the 
majority of positions. He urged members to combine these 
qualifications and to study formulae, for they must be used, 
but not to forget the practical phases of the work. 


Report on Bridge Inspection Methods 


There are, generally speaking, two kinds of inspection of 
bridges, one for the detection of defects involving immediate 
safety, and the other for the detection of waning serviceabil- 
ity. Since the first is primarily a matter of constant patrol 
of the railway lines, the second is the subject of this investi- 
gation. What is herein contained pertains exclusively to the 
matter of inspection as involved in current maintenance from 
vear to year. 


Metal Bridges 


While climatic conditions have a marked effect on the 
durability of metal bridges, from the replies to a question- 
naire received from 40 roads with an aggregate mileage of 
90,000, no general statement can be made that territorial 
location is responsible in any way for the methods used in 
inspection. It can be stated generally that an annual inspec- 
tion of metal structures is more generally in effect than that 
of any other periodicity. It may also be stated that the officer 
conducting the inspection of metal bridges is more frequently 
chosen directly from the staff of the chief engineer than from 
any other group of officers. The motor car seems to be the 
most common means of locomotion for the inspection party. 

By far the greater number of railways and the greater 
portion of the mileage represented in the replies to the com- 
mittee report the use of regular forms for taking and record- 
ing notes in the field. These forms are diversified in char- 
acter and extent and renge from ordinary mimeograph forms 
'o bound note books. 

By far the greater number of railways make inspection of 
metal bridges separately for the various members. It is 
probable that in most cases in the inspection of metal bridges, 
the general appearance and the judgment of the inspector 
en the criteria as to whether actual measurements are nec- 
sary, : 


A decidedly major portion of the replies indicate that 
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recommendations as to repairs and renewals are made at the 
time of inspection and are recorded with the notes, but in the 
case of metal bridges, it is more than likely that such recom- 
mendations are appended to the inspector’s report after ma- 
ture consideration of the conditions reported. While different 
courses of movement of the inspection reports are described 
in the replies, it may be said that before definite action is 
taken their consideration is strictly a matter for the bridge 
engineer with whom the reports are finally lodged. 


Wooden Bridges 


Entirely different results are to be expected from the effects 
of climate on wooden bridges than with metal structures, 
although railroads in the same territory differ as to the fre- 
quency of inspection. A tabulation of the returns shows the 
periodicity of inspection and the percentage of the total mile- 
age reporting under that periodicity as follows: 


a Per cent 
RI A aba siarsie aarik x0} dete s Seisa ae wie was OR eR ens 41.55 
SII Sirol anig ht idee) 010, p(9 v oo ond anes Swe oe IR 32.22 
ee CUMIN: MAMIE «ooo tie c's bob's hw. Sa pidetg Wet ees 5.35 
SERONE: RUNER EOI 609 Si0.e 55:4 sci y'vsin 8 90.00 Sa OAS G 2.62 
SURE RENAN NONE 5's git wiciwik'nd ab w.5e 5's & $260 RRS EOE 13.11 
a re CO eet te vi pekaewaie ine 4.55 


tion is either the supervisor or superintendent of bridges and 
buildings. Nearly 75 per cent of the mileage represented in 
the replies customarily uses the motor car as a means of con- 
veying the inspection party over the line, while only about 
21 per cent uses regular or special trains. 

Regular forms for recording inspection notes in the field 
are used by 85 per cent of the mileage represented in the 
returns to the questionnaire. The condition of each member 
is recorded separately by lines aggregating about 70 per cent 
of the total mileage reporting, but we are inclined to believe 
this pertinent to metal bridges only. Actual measurements 
are reported as being taken by 52 per cent of the reporting 
mileage, while general appearance and judgment are used by 
the remainder, viz., 48 per cent. By far the larger portion 
of the lines record in the notes recommendations as to repairs 
and renewals at the time the notes are taken. 

General practice is about evenly divided as to giving auth- 
ority to the inspector to order repairs or replacement in 
distinction from simply making recommendations as to these 
matters. 

Conclusions 

1. A well organized plan of thorough and periodical bridge 
inspection should be in effect on all railroads. Inspection 
should preferably be made semi-annually and in any event 
not less frequently than annually 

2. The inspector should be particularly fitted by training 
and experience for the work, technical education and training 
being requisite for metal bridges and both judgment and 
experience for wooden structures. 

3. Motor cars afford the best means of conveying the in- 
spection party over the line. 

4. Such tools, either special or standard, as he may con- 
sider useful for his purpose should be furnished the inspector. 

5. Special inspection forms for taking and recording notes 
are essential. Adequate provision should be made for report- 
ing the condition of bridge members individually or by 
groups and classes, dependent upon the facts disclosed by 
the examination. 

6. Sufficient assistance to insure the thorough and com- 
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prehensive examination of structures inspected should be 
supplied. 

7. Where necessary to determine the extent of the deter- 
ioration, actual measurements of members should be made. 

8. Recommendations of the inspector as to corrective meas- 
ure which should be applied to observed conditions are not 
only desirable but practically necessary. ‘These recommenda- 
tions should be recorded in the notes at the time of inspection 
and upon its completion should be followed up through 
proper channels for necessary action thereon. 

9. ‘The inspector should be vested with authority to order 
through proper channels the correction of any imminently 
unsafe conditions discovered. 

10. Prescribed limitations in stress should, if possible, be 
established, especially for metal bridges. 

11. ‘The general program of inspection can best be formu- 
lated by the individual railroad and must needs be developed 
by a consideration of the operating organization in vogue, 
methods of effecting repairs and renewals and the number, 
magnitude and character of bridges maintained. 

12. At least one complete counterpart of all notes, recom- 
mendations, records and papers pertaining to the inspection 
and corrective measures applied as a result thereof should 
be kept in one file of ready access. 

The report was signed by Arthur Ridgway, (D. & R. G.) 
chairman; J. S. Huntoon, (M. C.); J. H. Johnston, (G. T.); 
Herbert C. Keith, (cons. engr.); G. W. Rear, (S. P.); J. 
L. Winters, (S. A. L.). 

Discussion 

This report brought out active discussion. G. W. Rear 
(S. P.) described the system followed on that road in inspect- 
ing over 715,000 lin. ft., of wooden structures. To promote 
uniformity of inspections over the system, inspectors are 
employed throughout the year, working on the Southern lines 
in the winter and the Northern lines in the summer. These 
inspectors are accompanied by the division engineer, division 
bridge inspector and division bridge supervisor on their re- 
spective territories. They examine every structure on the 
line and recommendations for their repair or renewal are 
agreed upon at the time, these recommendations being sub- 
ject to review in the general office to bring them within the 
limits of available appropriations. Copies of the recommen- 
dations are also sent to the division superintendents, who 
prepare requests for work authorities for tranmission to the 
general manager for approval. 

The action of the committee in dividing the subject between 
structures of metal and wood was criticised by Mr. Rear, 
who advocated their classification as between truss and 
stringer bridges. The action of the committee was defended 
by R. H. Reid (N. Y. C.) who pointed out that the nature 
of the deterioration of timber and metal structures is essen- 
tially different, and that they therefore require different 
forms of inspection. 

A wide divergence of opinion was expressed regarding the 
frequency of inspections. Some members thought the annual 
inspection was all that was necessary, while others favored 
semi-annual inspections and C. W. Wright (L. I.) advocated 
making them every two or three months. 

A number of those present opposed the computation of 
stresses in old timber too closely, one member stating that it 
had been his experience in the handling of a large number 
of structures that in almost every case the timber was found 
to have been in worse shape than had been anticipated. 


Report on Inspection and Repair of Roofs 


A roof should receive as close if not more careful inspec- 
tion than any other part of a building. It should include 
everything on the roof, such as skylights, ventilators, flash- 
ings, gutters, eaves, troughs, adjoining masonry, etc. 
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A supervisor should always make a thorough inspection 
of the masonry and fire walls adjoining the roof, because th. 
joints in the coping and brick work become so washed out 
within a few years, that water percolates down inside th 
wall, resulting in a report of a leak in the roof for which the 
roof proper is in no way responsible. The remedy is to yo. 
move the coping, repair and point up mortar joints in brick 
lay in a damp-proofing course of prepared roofing, and te. 
place the coping, pointing it up with a plastic bitumingys 
cement. Sometimes a layer of plastic cement is used instead 
of the prepared roofing. 

Flashings are a common source of leaks; those which are 
supposed to be permanently cemented to the brick work are 
rarely found thus after a few years of exposure to the ele. 
ments. Large cut nails and flashing hooks should be used 
freely to hold the upper edges of flashings in place. A rich 
cement mortar or bituminous cement should be employed jn 
the repair work, applying it along the upper edge of the 
flashing. 

In localities where melting ice during the day and frozen 
leaders during the night are a common experience, gutter 
heads are an active cause of leaks, which are rarely cured 
entirely. The flat metal portion of the gutter head should 
always be nailed down securely over the full thickness of 
the roofing and wall jointings; then the flat metal should 
be covered with solid moppings of felt and pitch, carried 
back at least 18 inches from the opening. If the metal is not 
closed in on both sides, the expanding ice in the downspout 
or leader will surely break the roofing away from it while it 
is cold and brittle. Straight runs of gutter which are improp- 
erly applied underneath roofing of various sorts frequently 
cause trouble of the same kind. The best remedy for leader 
troubles is the use of inside drains with heads like the Holt 
roof connection, clamped securely in place without the us 
of nails. 

Roof coverings that depend on paint or other coatings to 
prolong their life are apt to become neglected, creating a lia- 
bility of damage or premature loss. Especially is this so in 
the case of railroad buildings where frequent changes are 
made among officers and workmen. 

Wooden shingle roofs usually have to be repaired wit 
wooden or tin shingles. When such roofs become old they are 
a fire menace, especially when they are in close proximity to 
coal-burning locomotives. 

Tin roofs require soldering or patching when in need of 
repairs. Temporary repairs may be made by the use of tested 
elastic bituminous compounds while leaks of a minor nature 
can be checked for a time by the application of a heavy coat 
of paint. Tin roofs should be painted with a good mineral 
paint about every four years. 

There are many brands of composition roofings, commonly 
termed prepared roofings, which are laid in sheets or from 
rolls. Some of these will last 10 to 15 years, while some 
the cheaper grades depend on an occasional coating of some 
special preparation in paint form to prolong their life. Su 
roofs can be patched successfully, this being about the om 
manner in which repairs can be made. ' 

The last few years have seen the introduction of the asphal 
shingles. When laid on suitable inclines to shed water 
rarely leaks because there are always two and sometime 
three thicknesses of roofing material. ' 

There are all sorts of gravel roofs; many of them have 
been bought too cheaply. A three-ply roof made o! light rn 
put together with 60 lb. of pitch and tar, and covered co 
possibly 100 lb. of gravel, will need repairs inside of thre 
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vears. A five-ply roof made of 70 lb. otf 
pitch, properly graveled in will last seven years. 
tion of 25 Ib. of pitch at the time the roof is buil 
it last from 10 to 15 years. A roof containing 4 
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of felt and 150 to 250 |b. of pitch, depending upon whether 
the roof deck is of wood or concrete (as recommended in the 
Barrett specification), will surely outlast its 20-year guar- 


antee, and probably be good for 35 or 40 years. 


Standard gravel roofs or makeshift gravel roofs can profit- 
ably be recoated at any time before the felt becomes exposed 
and begins to turn brown. The method is to sweep up all 
roof gravel with a stiff brush, pour on an ample amount of 
coal-tar pitch, and then resurface with clean gravel. It is 
safe to use the old gravel if it is screened, but a considerable 
amount of new material must be added to the old in order 
to secure a good job. 

If the roof has been neglected until leaks develop, it is 
necessary to go over it carefully after it is swept up and in 
all places where cracks or serious rotting of the felt is found, 
such places should be covered with at least three thicknesses 
of felt and pitch, leaving margins in successive layers of the 
repair of at least four inches all around before the recoating 
is done. Most roof troubles develop angles where the roofs 
join walls, scuttles, skylights, etc. Two or three layers of 
solidly-mopped pitch and felt in such places never do any 
harm, and assist in making a good job. 

About the only way to repair clay tile roofs is to replace 
the broken tile with new material of the same kind. When 
such roofs are constructed originally a number of the tile 
should be laid aside for repairs, especially if the material is 
of an odd design and not readily obtained in the market. 
The repair of tile roofs requires skilled labor. Large pre- 
cast cement tile are also coming into use, being applied to 
steel frames for inclined roofs. 

A number of roofs have been laid in recent vears with 
hard shingles made from a composition of asbestos, cement, 
etc., more nearly resembling slate in size and degree of hard- 
ness, In case of failure they must necessarily be replaced 
with new material of the same kind, if second-hand pieces 
are not available. These shingles have not been in use long 
enough to determine their lasting qualities. 

Slate roofs are usually repaired by substituting new slate 
and this can be done readily because standard sizes are al- 
ways available. A good slate roof having greater than half 
pitch will last many vears without repairs. 

The report was signed by M. J. Flynn, (C. & N. W.), 
chairman: C. A. Lichty, (C. & N. W.); W. F. Meyers, (C. 
& N. W.). 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report centered largely about the 
use of plastic cements for the repair of roofs of various types. 
Some members told of the use of these cements successfully 
on metal roofs, while others stated that while the cement had 
eliminated leakage for 18 months to 2 years, at the end of 
that time it had been found that the metal itself had been 
destroyed. The use of high grade built up roofs on slopes 
of moderate pitch was advocated by several members who 
reported excellent service from this form of construction, 
where it was properly installed originally. 


Report on Methods and Equipment in Renew- 
ing Timber Bridges 


A committee of which Mr. Johnson (I. C.) was chairman, 
submitted an extended report on the organization of gangs 
and the methods followed in the renewal or repair of piles, 
caps, stringers and ties singly and also incidental to the gen- 
eral renewal of the entire bridges. This report discussed in 
detail the various steps in the carrying out of this work. 

The discussion centered largely about the advisability of 
renewing ties on bridges singly or out of face. Referring to 
structures on which tie plates are not used, E. K. Barrett 
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(F. E. C.) advocated inserting a number of new ties together 
because of the difficulty of securing an even bearing for the 
rail when they are applied singly between old rail-cut ties. 
One member described the practice of turning the ties over 
to overcome this objection, while another stated that it was 
his practice to frame each tie to the proper height in the shop 
before shipment to the bridge, in order that it might then be 
installed between ties which were rail-cut. 


Internal Combustion vs. Steam Engines 


A paper of Internal Combustion Versus Steam En- 
gines for Pumping Water, presented by C. A. Lichty, was 
similar to one which he read before the convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association in Chicago in May, 
and abstracted in the Railway Age of June 6. 

In the discussion of this paper it was evident that there 
is a wide difference of opinion regarding the merits of these 
two forms of pumping equipment. Some members favored 
steam units because of the less skilled attendance necessarv, 
while others advocated oi] engines because of their greater 
economy at small stations. L. A. Cowsert (C. N. O. & T. P.) 
stated that it was the present practice of that road to install 
oil engines whenever making a change in pumping station 
equipment and that one of the large economies has been 
found to result from the delivery of fuel oil from the tracks 
to isolated stations by gravity through pipe lines, instead of 
hauling coal by wagons, as had formerly been necessary. 


Report on Painting Metal Railway Structures 


The greatest enemy of steel is rust and to make a job of 
painting successful the rust must be thoroughly removed. All 
of the 17 roads replying to a questionnaire, specify scrapers, 
wire brushes, chisels, and bars for this purpose, and three 
use the sand blast occasionally. There can be no doubt that 
the sand blast is by far the most thorough method of clean- 
ing, but the cost is excessive and it is not generally used on 
that account. Some of the roads specify sledges and bars for 
the removal of rust, but it would seem that a structure that 
is so rusty as to require such heroic treatment would be ser- 
iously weakened and would indicate faulty methods of in- 
spection. 

All are agreed that the first coat of paint should be applied 
as soon as possible after cleaning, providing the steel is dry, 
as paint will not adhere to a wet surface. The use of sprayers 
is not advised, 16 of the roads reporting unfavorably while 
one says it believes it to be as good as brushing but remarks 
that he has had no experience. The operation of brushing 
is of vital importance and should receive more attention than 
it usually does. In painting steel only enough paint should 
be used to cover and that should be thoroughly brushed, mix- 
ing it with whatever rust or other impurities may have been 
left on the surface and working it into all crevices. 

Thirteen of the roads favor red lead in some form for the 
primer. One favors the addition of white lead in the propor- 
tion of one-third white to two-thirds red; another advocates 
the addition of one per cent of lamp black with the idea of 
filling voids in the coarser red lead and tending to make the 
paint denser and more impervious to moisture. A proprietary 
paint is used by four. 

For the succeeding coats the preference is about equally 
divided between lamp black and graphite, while two roads 
report the use of brown mineral with satisfactory results. 

The method which seems to be giving the greatest satis- 
faction and to be followed most universally is to prime with 
red lead, the second coat to consist of a mixture of red lead 
and lamp black and finish with lamp black or graphite. 
Only one of the roads reports the use of any other oil than 
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linseed; in this case soya bean oil receives favorable mention. 
The addition of about six per cent of turpentine is recom- 
mended in nearly all cases to assist in penetration and to 
give the paint better spreading qualities. This is not to be 
considered a substitute for linseed oil, but is added to the 
paint for a specific purpose. 

The materials used on water tanks and coaling stations 
do not differ materially from that used on bridges, except 
that in a few instances the inside surfaces of water tanks have 
been painted with hot tar. No satisfactory results have been 
reported from the use of special coatings on coaling stations, 
ordinary bridge paint giving as much protection against the 
fumes of engines as any special preparation that has been 
tried. No preparation to be used as a paint can give adequate 
protection to overhead members subject to the direct blast 
from locomotive smokestacks; all such members are better 
protected by a cement covering or a suspended slab of as- 
bestos or other indestructible material. 

The question of painting galvanized iron brought out a 
great many formulas for washes to be applied to the iron 
before it was painted. ‘These washes are supposed to prevent 
the paint from peeling, but none of them have any very 
enthusiastic advocates. The most successful method seems 
to be the weathering of the iron until the zinc coating is re- 
moved. If it is necessary to remove the zinc coating from 
the iron before it can be painted successfully, the zinc may 
as well be saved and plain iron used instead. The following 
chemicals are quoted as being used on galvanized iron for 
the above purposes: sal soda, sal ammoniac, hydrochloric 
acid, copper chloride, aqua ammonia, copper sulphate, nitric 
acid, benzine and turpentine. 

The report was signed by C. T. Musgrave (O. S. L.), 
chairman; C. Ellenger (I. C.); E. S. Airmet (O. S. L.); 
F. Gaunt (O. S. L.); B. D. Rich (S. P.); J. R. Shean 
(Pac. El.). 

Discussion 


The discussion of this report centered largely around the 
necessity of securing mechanics of the proper experience if 
good results are to be obtained. I. W. Swaney, (Sherwin- 
Williams Company) presented a discussion of painting prac- 
tices, in which he made a plea for the standardization of 
paints and paint specifications, stating that this would cut 
the cost of manufacture from 25 to 50 cents per gallon. 


Report on the Economical Use and Storage of 
Fuel 


To avoid undue deterioration, coal should not be stored 
to exceed 60 days. The storage supply should be located 
outside of and at a convenient distance from the pump house, 
away from other buildings and near an unloading track 
where one is available so that coal may be handled direct 
from the cars. To avoid the retention of some portion of the 
coal in the bin for an indefinite time there should be two 
openings to remove the coal. 

Steam, water and other wastes must be prevented. Pump 
houses should be built with a view to warmth. To minimize 
heat losses, boilers, steam pipes and the steam ends of pumps 
should be insulated where the saving will justify the expense. 

Beginning at the grates upon which the fuel bed rests, see 
that the air spaces are properly proportioned to avoid the 
loss of combustible material into the ash pit. This will de- 
pend on the kind of coal used. Study the fuel with this point 
in mind. Five per cent is not an unusual loss from this cause. 

The amount of grate surface is important, as it determines 
the rate of combustion. For power purposes in handfired 
plants do not permit the rate of combustion to fall below 15 
lb. of coal per square foot of grate surface per hour, or go 
above 28 lb. with bituminous coal. 
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With settings tight to prevent the infiltration of air, heat. 
ing surface clean, radiation losses reduced by proper covering 
piping and steam mains lagged, engine valves tight and 
properly set, all condensation returned to the feed-water 
heater a good start will have been made in fuel conservation, 
However, merely placing the plant in good physical conditiog 
will not suffice. Conditions change from day to day, from 
hour to hour, even from moment to moment. These changes 
must be interpreted, and the degree of intelligence with which 
they are interpreted marks the degree of success which wil] 
be realized in fuel saving. A good plant poorly operated wij] 
show low efficiency, while a poor plant skillfully operated 
will sometimes show a relatively high efficiency. 

Unlike coal, oil, if stored in closed tanks, does not dete- 
riorate when standing nor is it subject to spontaneous com. 
bustion; but the greatest care should be given to its storage 
as oil and its vapors are very searching and extreme pre- 
cautions are advisable, though with proper ventilation of the 
tanks the danger from fire is nil. 

Steel tanks for the storage of oil may be secured ip al] 
sizes and in accordance with any particular specification, but 
it is more economical and satisfactory to have sizes and spec- 
ifications conform to the gage and sizes of sheets commonly 
carried in stock by the manufacturers, as specifying tanks of 
special size causes waste through cutting sheets rolled to 
standard sizes and increases the cost of storage. 

Partly or wholly burying oil tanks in the ground is a com- 
mon practice. However, the ultimate economy is questionable, 
as the depreciation of the shell from soil corrosion may be 
rapid, and leaks, unless relatively large, are hard to detect 
and expensive to repair. 

Oil losses by seepage from properly constructed steel and 
concrete tanks can be considered practically negligible. How- 
ever, the volume of useful hydrocarbon products lost through 
evaporation in oil storage is a considerable item, the loss, of 
course, being greater in the lighter oils than in the heavy 
oils, although there is a continued stream of the light hydro 
carbons escaping from its surface as long as it remains in 
storage, even with oil of low gravity. There are two general 
rules to follow to prevent evaporation losses: (1) keep the 
temperature of the oil in the tank as low as possible, and 
(2) make the contalners as tight as practicable. 

The report was signed by F. M. Case, (C. & N. W.) 
chairman; C. R. Knowles, (I. C.); E. A. Demars, (0. § 
L.); A. D. McCallum, (C. H. & D.). 


Discussion 


A number of members pointed out losses resulting from 
the extended storage of fuel. A. W. Harlow (Erie) described 
the emphasis placed upon economical firing of pumping 
plants by the officers of that road, as a result of which the 
jurisdiction of supervisors of locomotive operation has been 
extended over pumping plants insofar as this phase of the 
work of the pumper is concerned. The operators of pumping 
stations are required to fire a shovelful at a time. 


Railway Fire Protection Equipment 


By C. R. Knowles 
Superintendent Water Service, Illinois Central 


The five principal fire extinguishing agents in use on rail 
roads are bicarbonate of soda, caustic soda and sulphuric 
acid, carbon-tetrachloride, dry sand and water. 

Bicarbonate of soda is useful only in incipient fires a0¢ 
is of but little value as a fire extinguisher. 

Chemical fire extinguishers using soda and acid are ust 
ally furnished in the 214-gal. hand type and in the 40-gal. 
type mounted on wheels. The hand type is one of the best 
fire extinguishers known for small incipient fires. As ™) 
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of them are located at points where there is no other fire pro- 
tection it is important that they be kept in perfect order at 
all times. They should be discharged, cleaned and recharged 
at least once each year, the date of recharging to be marked 
on the tag attached to the extinguisher. At least two extra 
charges should be on hand for each extinguisher. 

The care of extinguishers should be assigned to some par- 
ticular man at each point as a division of responsibility for 
their condition will lead to neglect. They should be inspected 
weekly; this inspection should include a careful examination 
of the nozzle, hose and hose connection and the renewal of 
defective parts as soon as discovered. 

Carbon-tetrachloride is particularly effective on fires in 
hazardous liquids, other rapidly burning materials, electrical 
fires and other fires not readily extinguished by water. The 
extinguisher for using this liquid is usually of the one-quart 
pump type and, on account of the small size, is of value only 
in incipient and small fires. The freezing point of carbon- 
tetrachloride is 25 to 50 degrees below zero, therefore, it is 
very desirable where low temperatures prevail. These ex- 
tinguishers should receive the same care as other chemical 
extinguishers and should be kept full of liquid at all times. 
A reserve supply of liquid for refilling should also be avail- 

ble. 
, Sand is useful chiefly in oil fires and should be contained 
in pails or properly constructed sand boxes with scoops for 
throwing. The sand should be clean and dry and the supply 
should be located near a doorway in order that it may be 
accessible. 

Water is, of course, the principal agent used in fighting 
fire, all other agents being of value chiefly on incipient fires, 
or in chemical, oil and electrical fires which are usually lim- 
ited in extent. Therefore, from whatever source water is 
obtained for fire purposes, the supply should be ample and 
constant. Second only to an ample supply of water is the 
importance of adequate facilities, properly constructed and 
so located as to permit fighting the fire with a minimum of 
delay. 

The fire underwriters have laid down extensive rules and 
regulations governing the design, location, maintenance and 
operation of pumps used for fire purposes, which rules are 
well known. Unfortunately there are but few pumps used 
exclusively for fire protection on railroads, the average pump 
being designed and used primarily for general service pres- 
sure. Fire protection being incidental, therefore, it is im- 
practical to apply these regulations to all pumps without 
impairing the service for which they are primarily designed. 
Where service pumps are also used for fire protection their 
operation should conform as closely as possible to the rules 
laid down for fire pumps. 

Pipe lines serving fire hydrants and fire connections should 
be independent of general service where possible, but if a 
part of the general service system they should be so con- 
structed and arranged that service connections can be cut off 
and full fire pressure maintained on hydrants and hose con- 
nections. 

Fire hydrants should be of an accepted type offering the 
lowest resistance to the flow of water. Ground or outside 
hydrants should be of the two-way type and should be de- 
signed to drain automatically when the valve is closed, to 
prevent freezing. They should be painted white so they may 
be located readily at night. They should be inspected fre- 
quently to see that they are in proper condition and that they 
drain properly to prevent freezing. Under no circumstances 

should fire hydrants be used for other than fire purposes. 
Hydrant wrenches and spanner wrenches for tightening hose 
should be located conveniently and in sufficient number to 
Provide at least one for each hydrant. 


he number of water barrels and buckets recommended is 
as follows: 
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In passenger stations, three pails for buildings of ordinary 
size, increasing the number by one pail for about each 500 
sq. ft. of floor space over the first 2,000 sq. ft: 

In freight stations at least one barrel and two pails for 
buildings of ordinary size, increasing the number in. larger 
buildings by one barrel and two pails for each additional 
3,000 sq. ft. of floor space over the first 3,000 sq. ft. so as to 
make them readily accessible to all parts. 

In combined passenger and freight stations, one barrel and 
two fire pails to be placed in the freight room, increasing the 
number in larger buildings as indicated for freight stations. 

In shop buildings, one barrel and two pails to be dis- 
tributed for about each 3,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

In warehouses, two pails for a floor space of 1,000 sq. ft. 
or less, increasing the number by one pail for each additional 
500 sq. ft. nas, 

Barrels to have a capacity of not less than 50 gal. 

When fire barrels and pails are located where there: is. a 
liability of the water being frozen in cold weather, it is 
recommended that calcium chloride or salt be placed in each 
to retard freezing. The density of the solution required will 
depend upon existing temperatures. 

Fire hose is one of the most important fire-extinguishing 
agencies, and it should be of the best material and workman- 
ship. It should always be in perfect working order and at 
all times properly cared for. Fire hose is subjected to a 
severe class of service, the importance of which makes it 
essential that the utmost care be given to the quality of the 
materials and the character of the workmanship employed 
in its manufacture. By purchasing only the best hose and 
giving it the small amount of attention suggested, the great- 
est practicable durability will be assured. Experience has 
shown that a good cotton rubber-lined hose, properly cared 
for, will frequently last 10 or 15 years 


Discussion 


C. W. Wright (L. I.) urged that every employee using any 
form of fire protection equipment be required to make a re- 
port to the proper officer immediately, in order to insure that 
this equipment is at all times ready for service. The question 
of the location of water barrels on high bridges was also 
discussed by G. W. Rear (S. P.) who stated that it had 
been found on that road that other than railway employees 
would not venture out to barrels placed on the end of caps 
on high structures to secure water with which to put out a 
small fire. For this reason it is the practice of this road to 
build platforms at the level of the track on which the barrels 
are placed. 


Closing Business 


At the closing session Thursday morning the following 
subjects were selected for consideration by committees during 
the next year: (1) Filling Bridges with Special Reference 
to Maintenance of Structures During Filling; (2) Standard 
Forms for Bridge Inspection; (3) Abuse of Treated Tim- 
bers; (4) Repair and Maintenance of Tank Hoops; 
(5S) Maintenance and Repair of Freighthouse Floors; 
(6) Use of Electricity for Pumping Water; (7) Application 
of Paint for Spraying; (8) Maintenance of Timber Docks; 
(9) Reclamation of Bridge, Building and Water Service 
Materials. 

The following officers were selected to serve for the en- 
suing year: 

President, F. E. Weise, chief clerk to chief engineer, C. 
M. & St. P., Chicago; first vice-president, W. F. Strouse, 
Baltimore, Md.; second vice-president, C. R. Knowles, super- 
intendent of water service, I. C., Chicago; third vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur Ridgway, assistant chief engineer, D. & R. G., 
Denver, Colo.; fourth vice-president, J. S. Robinson, division 
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engineer, C. & N. W., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, C. A. 
Lichty, inspector, purchasing department, C. & N. W., Chi- 
cago; members of executive committee: J. P. Wood, super- 
visor bridges and buildings, P. M., Saginaw, Mich.; A. B. 
McVay, supervisor bridges and buildings, L. & N., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; J. H. Johnston, superintendent bridges and 
buildings, G. T., Montreal, Que.; E. T. Howson, Western 
editor, Railway Age, Chicago; C. W. Wright, master car- 
penter, L. I., Jamaica, N. Y., and G. A. Manthey, assistant 
superintendent bridges and buildings, D. S. S. & A., Mar- 


quette, Mich. 

Atlanta, Ga., was selected as the location for the next 
convention. 

On Wednesday afternoon the members made an inspection 
of the Orange avenue freight terminal of the New York 
Central and of the ore handling docks of the Pennsylvania 
lines. Following the adjournment of the convention on 
Thursday noon, a party visited the plant of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. The annual din- 
ner of the Bridge & Building and the Supply Men’s associa- 
tions was held at the Statler Hotel on Wednesday evening. 


Supply Men’s Exhibit 


The Bridge and Building Supply Men’s association held 
an exhibit in a room adjacent to the convention hall, in which 
34 firms presented literature, photographs and models of their 
equipment. The officers of the association for the past year 
were: President, P. J. Jacobs, H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, Chicago; vice-president, Tom Lehon, the Lehon Com- 
pany, Chicago; treasurer, C. E. Ward, United States Wind 
Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill.; secretary, M. J. 
Trees, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; members 
executive committee, C. L. Cockrell, Philip Carey Company, 
Chicago; E. T. Howson, Railway Age, Chicago; G. R. Mc- 
Vay, The Barrett Company, Chicago; W. O. Washburn, 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. 
Filkins, Paul Dickinson Company, Inc., Chicago. 

The following is a list of the firms represented, with the 
nature of their exhibits and the names of their representa- 
tives: 


American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn.; W. O. Washburn 
and F, J. Johnson. 

American Tar Products Company, Chicago; P. J. Griffiths and S. H. 
Fields. 

American Valve and Meter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ferner non- 
freezable drop spout, Poage style H water column; J. T. McGarry and 
D. J. Higgins. 

Barrett Company, New York City; Holt vent and leader connection; 
G. R. McVay and A. E. Thompson. 

Bird & Co., Chicago; Mr. Caton and Mr. Inwood. 

Buda Company, Chicago; Bridge gang motor car; 

Bryar. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, Chicago; Illuminated photographs; H. 
C. Brown and F. L. Cook. 

Detroit Graphite Company, Chicago; L. D. Mitchell, J. J. Hogan, W. B. 
Waugh and W. E. Bates. 

Devilbiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio; W. F. Gradolph and 
C. LD. Ward. 

Paul Dickinson Company, Chicago; Arthur J. Filkins. 

Dixon (Joseph) Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; Dixon graphite 
paint; H. A. Nealley and N. C. Cameron. 

Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. A. Johnson. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; catalogues; F. M. Condit, H. E. 
Vogel, C. B. Skelton, B. S. Spaulding, A. A. Taylor, H. E. Vergasen, 
Stephen Smith, J. C. Flanagan, G. Howard, G. Lang, F. M. Gardner 
and G. J. Akers. 

Heath and Milligan Manufacturing Co., 
and W. H. Pratt. 

High Grade Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Gilso cement; S. A. 
Baber and J. N. Kina. 

Ingersoll, Rand & Co., New York City; Pnematic riveter, drill and 
bridge repair outfit; J. N. Thorpe, Jr., and George C. Williams. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Chicago; Asbestos roofing and pipe 
covering; C, E, Murphy, W. L. Laurence, J. E. Meek and H. B. Sewell. 

The Lehon Company, Chicago; Mule-Hide roofing and shingles; Tom 
Lehon, D. B. Wright and Chas. V. Eades. 

Luther Grinder Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Tool grinders; 
C. R. Pfeifer and Bert St. Germain, 

Massey Concrete Products Company, 
A. E. Humphrey. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago; Jean K, Vanatta. 

National Water Main Cleaning Co., New York City; Burt B. Hodgman. 


H. C. Beebe and 


Chicago; G. W. Lindholm 


Chicago; G. H. Redding and 
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ae ae A & a. Chicago; Geo. P. Nichols. 

atent Vulcanite Roofin ompany, Chicago; Asphalt shi 

on A. 5. tee te, g pany g P ngles and roof. 
Patterson & Sargent Company, Cleveland, Ohio; G. W. Anderson jl. & 

Patterson and W. H. McBride. 7 
Philip Carcy Company, Chicago; Roof coating and shingles; C, L Cock 

rill and F, R. Schueler. i 
pateny Age, New York City; E. T. Howson, H. H. Marsh and B J 
ilson. Pt: 
Railway Review, Chicago; Harold A. Smith and Charles L. Bates, 

oo. — Company, Cleveland, Ohio; George G. Mowat and 
T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chicago; T. W. Snow. 
Standard Asphalt Company, Chicago; R. F. Trumbull and E. L. Hedrick 
U. S. Wind Engine and Pump Co., Batavia, Ill.; C. E. Ward 
Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. B. McCreary and E. H. Port 
Volkhardt Company, Inc., Stapleton, N. Y¥.; Yard and cinder ps 

hydrant; W. Volkhardt. ” 


The supply men elected the following officers to serve for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Tom Lehon, the Lehon Company, Chicago; 
vice-president, C. E. Ward, United States Wind Engine & 
Pump Company, Batavia, Ill.; treasurer, M. J. Trees, Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works; secretary-treasurer, G. R. Mc- 
Vay, the Barrett Company, Chicago; members executive 
committee, E. T. Howson, Railway Age, Chicago; Charles 
Thulin, G. W. Anderson, Patterson & Sargent Company 
Cleveland, O.; D. J. Higgins, American Valve & Meter Com. 
pany, Cincinnati, O.; F. M. Condit, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, Chicago. 


September Earnings Show Some 
Surplus 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINES has announced that detailed 
D statistics which will shortly become available of the op- 
erating results for the month cf September of practically 

all Class I railroads and large terminal companies in federal 
operation will indicate that, after including in September the 
estimated back pay for shopmen for the five months, May to 
September, inclusive, the net operating income for the month 
of September, 1919, was about $78,000,000. On this basis 
the net gain to the government, for the month of September, 
after allowing for one-twelfth of the annual rental due the 
railroad companies whose railroads are covered by these sta- 
tistics, is $3,000,000, but if ‘there be charged against Sep- 
tember only its own part of the shopmen’s back pay, the net 
gain to the government for the month of September is about 
$19,000,000. If the results of operation for the five months 
from May to September should be restated so as to apply to 
each of these months its approximate proportion of this in- 
crease in pay for the shopmen, the net gain or net loss for 
the months in question would be approximately as follows: 


Net Gain Net Loss 
$37,642,128 
26,031,860 
2,031,547 
$12,397,112 
19,000,000 


August 
September 


The net gain or loss for these same properties by months 
of the present calendar year on the basis of the amounts 4s 
they stand, and therefore including in the figures for Sep- 
tember the increased wages for’shopmen for the months 
from May to September, inclusive, is as follows: 


Net gain or loss to the Govern 
ment after allowing for one 
twelfth of the annual ren 


Net loss 
57,782,557 
65,430,890 
64,881,856 
48,757,056 
33,642,128 
22,031,860 


Month . 
Net gain 
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Principal Provisions of the Esch Railroad Bill 


Text of the More Important Sections of the Bill as Passed ats 


by the House on November 17 


LLOWING IS THE COMPLETE TEXT of some of the more 

important sections of the Esch bill as it was passed by 

the House and particularly those which were radically 
changed, by amendments adopted by the House, from the 
form in which the bill was reported by the committee on 
interstate commerce, of which a synopsis was given in Chair- 
man Esch’s report published in our issue of October 10, 
(printed November 26). 


Termination of Federal Control 


Sec. 200 (a) Federal control shall terminate (1) at the end of the last 
day of the month in which this Act is passed, if this Act is passed on or 
before the fifteenth day of the month, or (2) at the end of the last day 
of the month following the month in which this Act is passed, if this Act 
js passed after the fifteenth day of the month; and the President shall 
then relinquish possession and control of all railroads and systems of 
transportation then under Federal control and cease the use and operation 
thereof. . } 

(b) Thereafter the President shall not have or exercise any of the 
powers conferred upon him by the Federal Control Act relating— : 

(1) To the use or operation of railroads or systems of transportation; 

(2) To the control or supervision of the carriers owning or operating 
them, or of the business or affairs of such carriers; ; 

(3) To their rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices; 

(4) To the purchase, construction or other acquisition of boats, barges, 
tugs and other transportation facilities on the inland, canal, or coastwise 
waterways; or (except in pursuance of contracts or agreements entered 
into before the termination of Federal control) of terminals, motive power, 
cars, or equipment, on or in connection with any railroad or system of 
transportation ; 

(5) To the utilization or operation of canals; 

(6) To the purchase of securities of carriers, except in pursuance of 
contracts or agreements entered into before the termination of Federal 
control; or : 

(7) To the use for any of the purposes above stated (except in pur- 
suance of contracts or agreements entered into before the termination of 
Federal control, and except as provided in section 202) of the revolving 
fund created by such Act, or of any of the additions thereto made under 
such Act, or by the Act entitled “An Act to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for carrying out the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 21, 1918,” approved June 30, 1919. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting or limiting the 
power of the President in time of war (under section 1 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act making appropriations for the support of the army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 
29, 1916) to take possession and assume control of any system of trans- 
portation and utilize the same. 


Government-Owned Boats on Inland Waterways 


Sec. 201. On the termination of Federal control, as provided in section 
200, all boats, barges, tugs and other transportation facilities, on the 
inland, canal and coastwise waterways (hereinafter in this section called 
“transportation facilities’) acquired by the United States in pursuance of 
the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal Control Act (except the 
transportation facilities constituting parts of railroads or transportation 
systems over which Federal control was assumed) are transferred to the 
Secretary of War, who, through the Chief of Engineers, shall utilize or 
operate such transportation facilities, and assume and carry out all con- 
tracts and agreements in relation thereto entered into by or through the 
President in pursuance of such paragraph prior to the time above fixed 
for such transfer. All payments under the terms of such contracts shall be 
made out of moneys available under the provisions of this Act for adjust- 
ing, settling, liquidating and winding up matters arising out of or incident 
to Federal control. Moneys required for such payments shall, from time to 
time, be transferred to the Secretary of War as required for payment 
under the terms of such contracts. All other payments after such transfer 
connection with the construction, utilization and operation of any such 
transportation facilities, whether completed or under construction, shall be 
made by the Secretary of War out of funds now or hereafter made avail- 


able for that purpose, 
The utilization and operation of such transportation facilities shall be 
_ -~ the provisions of the Commerce Act as amended by this Act 
y su 


1916" sequent legislation, and to the provisions of the “Shipping Act, 

» 48 now or hereafter amended, in the same manner and to the same 
Stent as if such transportation facilities were privately owned and operated; 
iné all such vessels while operated and employed solely as merchant 


— shall be subject to all other laws, regulations and liabilities gov- 
“ "g merchant vessels, whether the United States is interested therein 


Owner, in whole 
tin, Fo 
Ctary of 
Petts, clerk 


or in part, or holds any mortgage, lien, or interest 
r the performance of the duties imposed by this section the 
War is authorized to appoint or employ such number of ex- 


“ha ] 8 and other employees as may be necessary for service in the 
coil of Columbia or elsewhere, and as may be provided for by 
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Wasuincton, D, C, 
Settlement of Matters Arising Out of Federal Control 


Sec. 202. The Presidert shall, as soon as practicable after the termination 
of Federal control, adjust, settle, liquidate and wind up all matters, in- 
cluding compensation, and all questions and disputes of whatsoever nature, 
arising out of or incident te Federal control. For these purposes and for 
the purpose of making the payments specified in section 201, all unexe 
pended balances in the revolving fund created by the Federal Control Act 
or of the moneys appropriated by the Act entitled “An Act to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriation for carrying out the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for ‘other purposes,” 
approved March 21, 1918,” approved June 30, 1919, are hereby reappro- 
priated and made available until expended; and all moneys derived from 
the operation of the carriers or otherwise arising out of Federal control, 
and all moneys that have been or may be received in payment of the in- 
debtedness of any carrier to the United States arising out of Federal con- 
trol, shall be and remain availabie until expended for the aforesaid purposes, 


Causes of Action Arising Out of Federal Control 


Sec. 204. Actions at law, suits in equity and proceedings in admiralty, 
based on causes of action arising out of the possession, use, or operation 
by the President of the railroad or system of transportation of any carrier 
(under the provisions of the Federal Control Act, or of such Act of August 
29, 1916) of such character as prior to Federal control could have been 
brought against such carrier, may, after the termination of Federal control, 
be brought against such agent or agency as the President designates to 
adjust, settle, liquidate and wind up matters arising out of Federal control. 
Such actions, suits or proceedings may, within the periods of limitation now 
prescribed by State or Federal statutes but not later than two years from 
the date of the passage of this Act, be brought in any court which but for 
Federal control would have had jurisdiction of the cause of action had it 
arisen against such carrier. 

Process may be served upon any agent or officer of the carrier operating 
such railroad or system of transportation, if such agent or officer is author- 
ized by law to be served with proccss in proceedings brought against such 
carrier and if a contract has been made with such carrier by or through 
the President for the conduct of litigation arising out of operation during ~ 
Federal control. If no such contract has been made process may be served 
upon such agents or officers as may be designated by or threugh the Presi- 
dent. The agent designated by the President to adjust, settle, liquidate 
and wind up matters arising out of Federal control, shall cause to be 
filed, upon the termination of Federal control, in the office of the clerk 
of each District Court of the United States, a statement naming all carriers 
with whom he has contracted for the conduct of litigation arising out of 


operation during Federal control, and a like statement designating the 
agents or officers upon whom process may be served in actions, suits and 
proceedings arising in respect to railroads or systems of transportation with 


the owner. of which no such contract has been made; and such statements 
shall be supplemented from time to time, if additional contracts are made 
or other agents appointed. 

Actions, suits or proceedings of the character above described pending 
at the termination of Federal control shall not abate by reason of such 
termination, but may be prosecuted to final judgment, substituting the agent 
or agency designated by the President to adjust, settle, liquidate and wind 
up matters arising out of Federal control. 

That the period of Federal control shall not be computed as a part of 
the periods of limitation in actions against carriers or in claims for repara- 
tion to the commission for causes of action arising prior to Federal control, 


Refunding of Carriers’ Indebtedness to United States 


Sec. 205. As soon as practicable after the termination of Federal control 
the President shall ascertain the amount of the indebtedness of each car- 
rier to the United States, incurred for additions and betterments made 
during Federal control and properly chargeable to capital account, which 
may exist at the termination of Federal control; and (2) the amount of 
the indebtedness of the United States to such carrier arising out of Federal 
control. The amounts so ascertained shall be set off against each other to 
the extent permitted under any contract now or hereafter made between 
such carrier and the United States in respect to the matters of Federal 
control, or, where no such contract exists, to the extent permitted under 
paragraph (b) of section 7 of the standard contract between the United 
States and the carriers relative to deductions from compensation. 

(b) Any remaining indebtedness of the carrier to the United States in 
respect to such additions and betterments shall, at the request of the car- 
rier, be funded into not exceeding ten equal parts, one of such parts to be 
payable annually, beginning at the expiration of five years after the 
termination of Federal control, with interest at the rate of 6 per centum 
per annum from the date of funding, payable semi-annually, subject to the 
right of such carrier to pay, on any interest-payment day, the whole or 
any part of any such installment before it is due, Any carrier obtaining 
the funding of such indebtedness as aforesaid shall give, in the discretion 
of the President, such security, in such form and upon such terms, as 
he may prescribe < : 

(c) Any other indebtedness of any such carrier to the United States 
which may exist after the settlement of accounts between the United 
States and the carrier shall be evidenced by notes payable on demand, with: 
interest at the rate of 6 per centum per annum, and secured by such 
collateral security as the President may deem it advisable to require. 

(d) With respect to any bonds, notes or other securities acquired under 
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the provisions of this section or under the provisions of the Federal Control 
Act, the President shall have the right to make such arrangements for ex- 
tension of the time of payment or for the exchange of any of them for 
other securities, or partly for cash and partly for securities, as may be 
provided for in any agreement entered into by him or as may in his 
judgment seem desirable. 


Existing Rates to Continue in Effect 


Sec. 206. All rates, fares and charges, all divisions of joint rates, and all 
classifications, regulations and practices in anywise changing, affecting or de- 
termining any part or the aggregate of rates, fares or charges, or the value 
of the service rendered, which immediately preceding the termination of 
Federal control are in effect on the lines of carriers subject to the Com- 
merce Act, shall continue in force and effect until thereafter changed by 
State or Federal authorities, respectively, or pursuant to authority of law; 
but this shall not be construed as affecting the rights of any party to a 
proceeding, involving rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or 
practices, which has been or may be instituted under the Commerce Act 
or other law. 


Guaranty to Railroads After Termination of Federal Control 


207. (a) When used in this section— 

The term “carrier’’ means a carrier by railroad or partly by railroad 
and partly by water, (1) whose railroad or system of transpotation is 
under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates, or which 
has heretofore engaged as a common carrier in general transportation and 
competed for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which the President has 
taken and retained possession, use and control (excepting, however, from 
such railroads not under Federal control any street or interurban electric 
railway which has as its principal source of operating revenue urban, 
suburban, or interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat and light, 
or both) and (2) which, within sixty days after the termination of Federal 
control as provided in section 200, has filed with the Commission schedules 
embodying general increases in its rates, fares and charges; 

The term “guaranty period’ means the first six months after the termina- 
tion of Federal control; and 

The term “test period’’ means the three years ending June 30, 1917. 

(b) The United States hereby guarantees to each carrier that its railway 
operating income for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than 
the average of its railway operating income for the three corresponding 
periods of six months each during the test period. If during such corre- 
sponding periods in the test period, averaged together, the carrier had no 
railway operating income, the guaranty shall be the amount by which any 
deficit in railway operating income for the guaranty period as a whole 
exceeds the deficit for the three corresponding periods during the test 
period, averaged together. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the railway operating income for 
the periods during the test period corresponding to the guaranty period 
shall be computed in the manner provided for in section 1 of the Federal 
Control Act. ~ 

(d) In computing railway operating income for the guaranty period for 
the purposes of this section— 

(1) Debits and credits arising from the accounts, called in the monthly 
reports to the Commission equipment rents and joint facility rents, shall 
be included, but debits and credits arising from the operation of such 
street electric passenger railways, including railways commonly called inter- 
urbans, as are not under Federal control at the time of termination thereof, 
shall be excluded; 

(2) Proper adjustments shall be made (a) in case any lines which 
were, during any portion of the period of Federal control, a part of the 
railroad or system of transportation of the carrier, and whose railway 
operating income was included in such income of the carrier for the test 
period, do not continue to be a part cf such railroad or system of trans- 
portation during the entire guaranty period, and (b) in case of any lines 
acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with, the railroad or system of 
transportation of the carrier at any time since the end of the test period 
and prior to the expiration of the guaranty period, for which separate 
operating returns to the Commission are not made in respect to the entire 
portion of the guaranty period; 

(3) There shall not be included in operating expenses, for maintenance 
of way and structures, or for maintenance of equipment, more than an 
amount fixed by the Commission. In fixing such amount the Commission 
shall so far as practicable apply the rule set forth in the proviso in para- 
graph (a) of section 5 of the “standard contract” between the United 
States and the carriers (whether or not such contract has been entered 
into with the carrier whose railway operating income is being computed), 
except that instead of taking the whole of the test period for the purposes 
of comparison there shall be taken the periods during the test period 
corresponding to the guaranty perind; and 

(4) The Commission shall require the restatement of the operating 
expenses (other than for maintenance of way and structures, or main- 
tenance of equipment) for the guaranty period, to the extent necessary to 
correct any abnormal charge to such expenses for such period. 

(e) The Commission shall, as soon as practicable after the expiration 
of the guaranty period, certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount of the railway operating income of the several carriers during 
such period, and the several amounts necessary to make good the guaranty 
to each. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
thereupon to draw warrants in favor of each such carrier upon the Treasury 
of the United States, which shall be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the amount shown in such cer- 
tificate as necessary to make good the guaranty. 

(f) Upon appplication of any carrier to the Commission, asking that 
during the guaranty period there may be advanced to it from time to 
time such sums, not in excess of the estimated amount necessary to make 
good the guaranty, as are necessary to enable it to meet its fixed charges 
and operating expenses, the Commission may certify to the Secretary of 

the Treasury the amount of, and times at which, such advances, if any, 
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shall be made. The Secretary of the Treasury, on receipt of such cer. 
tificate, is authorized and directed to make the advances in the amounts 
and at the times specified in the certificate, upon the execution by the 
carrier of a contract, secured in such manner as the Secretary may deter. 
mine, that upon final determination of the amount of the guaranty Pro. 
vided for by this section such carrier will repay to the United States 
any amounts which it has received from such advances in excess of the 
guaranty with interest at the rate of 6 per centum per annum from the 
time such excess was paid. Jf any such application is made before the 
carrier has filed with the Commission schedules embodying genera] ra 
creases in its rates, fares and charges, no advances shall be made under 
this paragraph unless such carrier enters into a contract, secured in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine, that if it fails tg 
file such schedules within sixty days after the termination of Federal ¢op. 
trol it will repay to the United States the amount of such advances, with 
interest at the rate of 6 per centum per annum. No advances shall be 
made to any carrier after the expiration of sixty days after the termina. 
tion of Federal control unless it has previously filed such schedules with 
the Commission. 

(g) The contract of June 21, 1918, between the American Railway 
Express Company and the Director General of Railroads as amended and 
continued by agreement dated November 21, 1919, shall remain in fyjj 
force and effect during the guaranty period so far as the same constitutes 
a guaranty on the part of the United States to the American Railway Ex. 
press Company against an operating deficit: Provided, That such express 
company shall within sixty days after the termination of Federal controj 
file with the Commission schedules embodying general increases in its 
rates, fares and charges. 

The Commission shal], as soon as practicable after the expiration of 
the guaranty period, certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
of the operating deficit, if ary, of the American Railway Express Company 





















































during such period and the amount necessary to make good such guaranty, 
The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed thereupon 
to draw warrants in favor of such express company upon the Treasury of 
the United States, which shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the amount shown in such certificate as 





necessary to make good the guaranty. 





New Loans to Railroads 


Sec. 208. (a) For the purpose of enabling carriers by railroad subject 
to the Commerce Act properly to serve the public during the transition 
period immediately following the termination of Federal control, any such 
carrier may, at any time after the passage of this Act and before the 
expiration of two years after the termination of Federal control, make ap. 
plication to the Commission for a loan from the United States, setting 
forth the amount cf the loan and the term for which it is desired, the 
purpose of the loan and the uses to which it will be applied, the present 
and prospective ability of the applicant to repay the loan and meet the re 
quirements of its obligations in that regard, the character and value of 
the security offered, and the extent to which the public convenience and 
necessity will be served. The application shall be accompanied by state 
ments showing such facts and details as the Commission may require with 
respect to the physical situation, ownership, capitalization, indebtedness, 
contract obligations, operation and earning power of the applicant, together 
with such other facts relating to the propriety and expediency of granting 
the loan applied for and the ability of the applicant to make good the obli- 
gation, as the Commission may deem pertinent to the inquiry. 

(b) If the Commission, after such hearing and investigation, with or 
without notice, as it may direct, finds that the making, in whole or in 
part, of the proposed loan by the United States is necessary to enable the 
applicant properly to meet the transportation needs of the people, and 
that the prospective earning power of the applicant and the character and 
value of the security offered are such as to furnish reasonable assurance 
of the appticant’s ability to repay the loan within the time fixed therefor, 
the Commission may certify to the Secretary of the Treasury its findings 
of fact and its recommendations as to: the amount of the loan which is 
to be made; the time, not exceeding five years from the making thereof, 
within which it is to be repaid; the character of the security which is to be 
offered therefor; and the terms and conditions of the loan. 

(c) Upon receipt of such certificate from the Commission, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at any time before the expiration of 26 months after the 
termination of Federal control, is authorized to make a loan, not exceeding 
the maximum amount recommended in such certificate, out of any moneys 
in the revolving fund provided for in this section, All such loans shall 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per centum per annum, payable sem 
annually to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to be placed to the credit 
of the revolving fund provided for in this section. The time, not exceeding 
five years from the making thereof, within which such loan is to be repaid, 
the security which is to be taken therefor, which shall be adequate to secure 
the loan, the terms and conditions of the loan, and the form of the obliga 
tion to be entered into, shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(d) Loans so made shall be preferred liens upon ‘the income and prop 
erty of the applicant in the same manner and to the same extent that 
certificates issued by receivers appointed by United States courts are ‘+ 
ferred liens upon the income and property that is being administered , 
the receiver. 

(e) The Commission or the Secretary of the Treasury ma 
the Federal Reserve Board for advice and assistance with res 
such application or loan. orf 

(f) There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasir) 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $250,000,000, which shall ee 
as a revolving fund for the purpose of making the loans provided fo 
this section. ons of seetios 
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Sec. 209. Any carrier securing a loan under the provisi States 
208, or funding under section 205 its indebtedness to the | nited . . : 
not be subject, as regards the evidences of indebtedness Bie ection 
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Nov. 14, Issued Dec. 9, 1919 


Execution of Powers of President 


Sec. 210. All powers and duties conferred or imposed upon the Presi- 
dent by the preceding sections of this Act may be executed by him through 
such agency or agencies as he may determine. 


Investigation of Needs of Water Transportation 


Sec. 211. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, through the 
Chief of Engineers, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and develop- 
ing inland waterway transportation facilities in connection with the com- 
merce of the United States, to investigate the appropriate types of boats 
suitable for different classes of such waterways; to investigate the subject 
of water terminals, both for inland waterway traffic and for through traffic 
by water and rail, including the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus, 
equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, and also railroad spurs 
and switches connecting with such terminals, with a view to devising the 
types most appropriate for different localities, and for the more expeditious 
and economical transfer or interchange of passengers or property between 
carriers by water and carriers by rail; to advise with communities, cities, 
and towns regarding the appropriate lecation of such termimals, and to co- 
operate with them in the preparation of plans for suitable terminal 
facilities; to investigate the existing status of water transportation upon 
the different inland waterways of the country, with a view to determining 
whether such waterways are being utilized to the extent of their capacity, 
and to what extent they are meeting the demands of traffic, and whether the 
water carriers utilizing such waterways are interchanging traffic with the 
railroads; and to investigate any other matter that may tend to promote 
and encourage inland water transportation. It shall also be the province 
and duty of the Chief of Engineers, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, to compile, publish, and supply, from time to time, such useful 
statistics, data, and information concerning transportation on inland water- 
ways as may be of value to the commercial interests of the country. 

The words “inland waterways” used in this section shall be construed to 
include the Great Lakes. 


Disputes Between Carriers and Their Employees 


Sec. 300. That it shall be the duty of all carriers subject to this Act 
and their agents, officers, and employees to exert every reasonable effort 
and adopt every available and reasonable means to avoid interruption to the 
operation of a carrier subject to this Act growing out of controversy or 
dispute over any question of wages, working conditions, or discipline of 
employees. 

Questions affecting wages, working conditions, or discipline or employees 
on a carrier’s line shall be considered, and, if possible, adjusted in confer- 
ence between representatives of the class or classes of employees affected, 
or to be affected thereby, and representatives of the carrier or carriers 
designated or authorized by it to so act. If any such question can not be 
adjusted in such conferences it shall te referred to the appropriate board 
of adjustment, hereinafter provided for. If such question can not be 
decide or adjusted by such hoard it shall be referred to the Commission 
on Labor Disputes, herinafter provided for. 

Boards are hereby created and established to be known as Railway Board 
of Adjustment Number One, Railway Board of Adjustment Number 
Two, and Railway Board of Adjustment Number Three, for the purpose 
of handling and adjusting disputes that have not otherwise been disposed 
of, affecting the question of wages, working conditions, discipline, and 
personal grievances of employees of carriers subject to this Act, 

Railway Board of Adjustment Number One, represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Railway Board of Adjustment Number Two, represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; the International Brotherhood .of Boiler 
Makers, Iron-Ship Builders and Helpers of America; the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America; the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Alliance, and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Railway Board of Adjustment Number Three, represented by the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, Switchmen’s Union of North America, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railroad Shop Laborers. 

All controversies growing out of questions of wages, the interpretation 
or application of the provisions of wage schedules, or agreements which 
are ndt promptly adjusted by the officials, and the employees on any of 
the carrier lines subject to the provisions of this Act shall be disposed of 
in the following manner: 

There shall be created within thirty days after the passage of this Act 
a board to be known as Railway Board of Adjustment Number One, to 
consist of eight members, four to be selected and compensated by the 
carriers subject to the provisions of this Act, and one each by the chief 
executive officer of each of the four organizations of employees hereinbefore 
named, and to be compensated by such organization. 

There shall be created within thirty days after the passage of this Act 
a board to be known as Railway Board of Adjustment Number Two, to 
consist of twelve members, six to be selected and compensated by the 
carriers subject to the provisions of this Act, and one each by the chief 
executive officer of each of the six organizations of employees hereinbe- 
fore named, and to be compensated by such organization. 

There shall be created within thirty days after the passage of this Act 
a board to be known as Railway Board of Adjustment Number Three, 
to consist of eight members, four to be selected and compensated by the 
Carriers subject to the provisions of this Act, and one each by the chief 
executive officer of each of the four organizations of employees hereinbefore 
named, and to be compensated by such organization. 

The aforesaid Railway Boards of Adjustment shall meet in the city of 
Washington within ten days after the selection of their members, and each 
elect a chairman and vice chairman, who shall be members of the board, 
and each chairman or vice chairman. shall preside at all meetings of their 
sean boards, and shall be required to vote upon the adoption of all 
cisions of the board of which they are members. 
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The boards shall meet regularly at stated times each month and continue 
in session until all matters before them are considered. 

Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all meetings of the boards shall be 
held in the city of Washington: Provided, That each board’ shall have 
authority to empower two or more of its members to conduct hearings and 
pass upon controversies, when properly submitted, at any place designated 
by the board: Provided further, That such subdivision of the board will 
not be authorized to make final decision. All decisions shall be made and 
approved by the entire board as hereinbefore provided. 

Should a vacancy occur in any hoard for any cause, such vacancy shall 
be immediately filled by the same appointive authority which made the 
original selection. 

All authority invested in the committee commonly known as the Com- 
mission of Eight to adjust disputes arising out of the application of the 
so-called eight-hour law is hereby transferred to Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment Number One, in the same manner as has heretofore been done_ by 
the Commission of Eight. All decisions of a general character heretofore 
made by the so-called Commission of Eight or by the United States Railroad 
Administration, affecting the questions of wages, hours of service or con- 
ditions of employment, are hereby confirmed and shall apply to all carriers 
subject to this Act, unless exempted in such eight-hour law. Decisions 
which have been rendered by the so-called Commission of Eight or the 
United States Railroad Administration, and which apply to individual 
carriers subject to the provisions of this Act, shall remain in effect until 
superseded by mutual agreement between the carrier and the employees, 
or by the decision of Railway Board of Adjustment Number One, or the 
Commission on Labor Disputes made in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. : 

All decisions of a general character heretofore made by the United 
States Railroad Administration affecting the questions of wages, hours of 
service, or conditions of employment, are hereby confirmed and shall apply 
to all carrier lines subject to this Act. Decisions which have been rendered 
by the United States Railroad Administration, and which apply to the 
irdividual carriers subject to the provisions of this Act, shall remain in 
effect until superseded by mutual agreement between the carrier and the 
employees or by decision of Railway Board of Adjustment Number Two, 
or Railway Board of Adjustment Number Three, or the proper Com- 
mission on Labor Disputes made in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act. 

The respective railway boards of adjustment shall render decisions on all 
matters in dispute and as provided herein and when properly submitted to 
the boards. 

Questions of wages, hours of service, and conditions of employment, 
including controversies arising from interpretation of wage agreements, 
shall be decided by the railway hoards of adjustment, when properly pre- 
sented to them. 

Wages, hours of service and conditions of employment, when fixed by 
the boards or commissions on labor disputes, shall be incorporated in exist- 
ing agreements on the several carrier lines subject to the provisions of this 
Act, and should differences arise between the officials and the employees of 
any of the carriers subject to this Act, as to such incorporation, intent, or 
application, such questions ef difference shall be decided by the respective 
railway boards of adjustment when properly presented. 

Personal grievances or controversies arising under interpretation of 
wage agreements and all other disputes arising between officials of any 
carrier subject to this Act and its employees will be handled in their usual 
manner by general committees of their employees up to and including the 
chief operating officer of the carrier (or some one officially designated by 
him), when, if an agreement is not reached, the chairman of the general 
committee of employees may refer the matter to the chief executive 
officer of the organization concerned; and if the contention of the em- 
ployees’ committee is approved by such executive officer of the organiza- 
tion, then the chief operating officials of the earrier and the chief executive 
officer of the organization concerned shall refer the matter, with all sup- 
porting papers, to the proper Railway Board of Adjustment, which board 
shall promptly hear and decide the case, giving due notice to the chief 
operating officer of the carrier interested and the chief executive officer 
of the organization concerned of the time set for hearing. 

No matter will be considered by the respective Railway Boards of Ad- 


justment unless officially referred to them in the manner herein prescribed. 

In hearings before the respective Railway Boards of Adjustment, in 
matters. properly submitted for their consideration, the carrier shall be 
represented by such person or persons as may be designated by the chief 
operating officer, and the employees shall be presented by such person or 


persons as may be designated by the chief executative officer of the organi- 
zation concerned, 

All clerical and office expenses shall be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. The carrier directly concerned and the organization involved in 
the hearing will, respectively, assume any expense incurred in presenting 
a case, 

In each case an effort should be made to present a joint concrete state- 
ment of facts as to any controversy, but the respective boards-are fully 
authorized to require information in addition to the concrete statement of 
facts, and may call upon the chief operating: officer of the carrier or the 
chief executive officer of the organization concerned for additional evi- 
dence, either oral or written, 

All decisions of the respective Railway Boards of Adjustment shall be 
approved by a majority vote of all members of such board. 

After a matter has been considered by a board and in the event a 
majority vote can not be obtained, then any four members of Railway 
Soard of Adjustment Number One, or any six members of Railway 
joard of Adjustment Number -Two, or any four members of Railway 
Joard of Adjustment Number Three, depending upon .the board con- 
sidering the matter, may elect to refer the matter upon which no decision 
has been reached to the proper Commission on Labor Disputes for a final 
decision. 

Each Railway Board of Adjustment shall keep a complete and accurate 
record of all matters submitted for its consideration and of all decisions 
made by the board. ; 

Each Railway Board of Adjustment shall file a report of all cases de- 
cided, including the decision, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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with the chief operating officer of the carrier affected, and with the chief 
executive officers of the organizations concerned. 

Sec. 301. Within thirty days from the passage of this Act there shall 
be created and established three commissions, which shall be known and 
designated as Commission on Labor Disputes Number One, Commission 
on Labor Disputes Number Two, and Commission on Labor Disputes 
Number Three, in the following manner: 

Commission on Labor Disputes Number One shall consist of eight 
members, four of whom shall be selected by the carriers subject to the 
provisions of this Act, and four who shall be the chief executive officers of 
the organizations of employees, or some person designated by them, herein- 
before mentioned in connection with the creation of Railway Board of 
Adjustment Number One. 

Commission on Labor Disputes Number Two shall consist of twelve 
members, six of whom shall be selected by the carriers subject to the 
provisions of this Act, and six who shall be the chief executive officers of 
the organizations of employees, or some person designated by them, here- 
inbefore mentioned in connection with the creation of Railway Board of 
Adjustment Number Two. 

Commission on Labor Disputes Number Three shall consist of eight 
members, four of whom shall be selected by the carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, and four who shall be the chief executive officers of 
the organizations of employees, or some person designated by them, here- 
inbefore mentioned in connection with the creation of Railway Board of 
Adjustment Number Three. 

It shall be unlawful for any member of a Railway Board of Adjustment 
or any member of a Commission on Labor Disputes to be a member at the 
same time of any other board of commission herein provided for; nor shall 
he act as a member of any Commission on Labor Disputes in any case in 
which he took part during its presentation and consideration before any 
Railway Board of Adjustment herein provided for. 

Any controversy growing out of questions of wages, interpretation or 
application of the provisions of wage schedules or agreements, discipline, or 
personal grievances of the employees, arising on any carrier line subject 
to this Act, on which no agreement has been reached by Railway Board of 
Adjustment Number One, or Railway Board of Adjustment Number 
Two, or Railway Board of Adjustment Number Three, may be referred 
to the Commission on Labor Disputes Number One, or Commission on 
Labor Disputes Number Two, or Commission on Labor Disputes Num, 
ber Three, respectively. for fina! action. 

The Commission on Labor Disputes shall meet in the city of Washington 
within ten days after the selection of their members and elect a chairman 
and vice chairman, who shall be members of the commission. The chairman 
or vice chairman will preside at all meetings of the commission, and both 
shall be required to vote upon the adoption of all decisions of the 
commission. 

The commissions shall meet at such time as is deemed necessary and 
continue in session until matters referred to them are diposed of. 

Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all meetings of .the commissions shall 
be held in the city of Washington: Provided, That the commissions shall 
have authority to conduct hearings and pass upon controversies, when 
properly submitted, at any place designated by the commissions, 

Should a vacancy occur in either of the commissions from any cause, 
such vacancy shall immediately be filled by the same appointive authority 
which made the original selection. 

A Commission on Labor Disputes shall render decisions on all matters in 
dispute as provided herein when properly submitted to such commission. 

No matter will be considered by a commission on Labor Disputes unless 
officially referred to it in the manner herein prescribed. 

In hearings before a commission, in matters properly submitted for its 
consideration, the carrier shall be represented by such person or persons 
as may be designated by the chief operating officer, and the employee shall 
be represented by such person or persons as may be designated by the chief 
executive officer of the organization concerned. 

The clerical and office expenses of the commissions will be paid by the 
United States Government. The carrier directly concerned and the organi- 
zation involved in the hearing will, respectively, assume any expenses 
incurred in presenting a case. ‘ 

Each commission on labor disputes shall keep a complete and correct 
record of all matters submitted for its consideration and all decisions made 
by the commission. 

A commission will have authority to hear and decide only such cases as 
are properly referred to it by the railway boards of adjustment? All de- 
cisions of a commission on labor disputes shall be approved by a majority 
vote of all members of the commission, 

A report of all cases decided, including the decisions, shall be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the chief officer of the carrier 
affected, and with the chief executive officers of the organizations con- 
cerned. 

Additional boards of adjustment and commissions on labor disputes may 
be organized from time to time to cover other employees or classes of 
employees under the provisions of this Act. 

For the purpose of making this section effective the members of railway 
boards of adjustment or commissions on labor disputes, or either of them, 
shall have the power to administer oaths and affirmations, sign subpcenas, 
require the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents material to a just 
determination of any matter under investigation, and may invoke the aid 
of the United States courts to compel witnesses to attend and testify and 
to produce such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents to 
the same extent and under the same conditions and penalties as are pro- 
vided for in the Act to regulate commerce. 

_ Testimony before railway boards of adjustment or commissions on labor 
disputes shall be given under oath or affirmation when it is deemed neces- 
sary by such boards or commissions. Any railway board of adjustment or 
commission on labor disputes may employ such assistants as may be neces- 
sary in carrying on this work. Any railway board of adjustment or com- 
mission on labor disputes shall whenever practicable be supplied with suit- 
able quarters in any Federal building located at its place of meeting or at 
any place to which it may adjourn for its deliberations. 

The United States Railroad Administration and the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation are hereby authorized to turn over to railway boards of 
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adjustment or to the commissions on labor disputes upon 
properties or documents heretofore filed with them and bearing y 

mediation, arbitration, or other adjustments or proceedings held under the 
provisions of the Act approved June 1, 1898, or the Act approved July 15 
1913, providing for mediation and arbitration, or decisions rendered by the 
United States Railroad Administration. ’ 

The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is h 
authorized to be immediately available and continue available unt 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, for the necessary and 
expenses incurred in connection with carrying on the work of railws 
boards of adjustment and commissions on labor disputes, including rent ro 
the District of Columbia, furniture, office fixtures and supplies, assistants 
clerical work, and other necessary expenses to be approved by the chairmen 
of the railway boards of adjustment and commissions on labor disputes and 
audited by the proper accounting officer of the Treasury. 

Any person, corporation, organization, or association violating any of the 
provisions of sections 300 and 301 of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 4 
misdemeanor, and for each offense, on conviction, shall pay to the United 
States a penalty of $500. 

Sec. 400. The first five paragraphs of section 1 of the Commerce Act 
as such paragraphs appear in section 7 of the Commerce Court Act, ane 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(1) That the provisions of this Act shall apply to common carriers 
engaged in— 

“(a) The transportation of passengers or property wholly by railroad 
or partly by railroad and partly by water when both are used under a 
common control, management, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment; or 

“(b) The transportation of oil or other commodity, except water and 
except artificial gas, by pipe line, or partly by pipe line and partly by 
railroad or by water; or 

“(c) The transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless;— 
from one State or Territory of the United States, or the District of Co. 
lumbia, to any other State or Territory of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or from one place in a Territory to another place in the same 
Territory, or from any place in the United States through a foreign 
country to any other place in the United States, or from or to any place 
in the United States to or from a foreign country. 

(2) The provisions of this Act shall also apply to such transportation 
of passengers and property and transmission of intelligence, in so far as 
such transportation or transmission takes place within the United States, 
but shall not apply— 

(a) To the transportation of passengers or property, or to the receiving, 
delivering, storage, or handling of property, wholly within one State and 
not shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any place in the 
United States as aforesaid; nor 

“(b) To the transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless wholly 
within one State and not transmitted to or from a foreign country from 
or to any place in the United States as aforesaid. 

(3) The term ‘common carrier’ as used in this Act shall include all 
pipe-line companies; telegraph, telephone, and cable companies operating by 
wire or wireless; express companies; sleeping-car companies; and all per- 
sons, natural or artificial, engaged in such transportation or transmission as 
aforesaid as common carriers for hire. Wherever the word ‘carrier’ is 
used in this Act it shall be held to mean ‘common carrier.’ The term 
‘railroad’ as used in this Act shall include all bridges, car floats, lighters, 
and ferries used by or operated in connection with any railroad, and also 
all the road in use by any common carrier operating a railroad, whether 
owned or operated under a contract, agreement, or lease, and also all 
switches, spurs, tracks, terminals, and terminal facilities of every kind used 
or necessarv in the transportation of the persons or property designated 
herein, including all freight depots, yards, and grounds, used or necessary 
in the transportation or delivery of any such property. The term ‘trans 
portation’ as used in this Act shall include locomotives, cars, and other 
vehicle, vessels and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or car- 
riage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for 
the use there, and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, . 
elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, storage, 
and handling of property transported. The term ‘transmission’ as used 
in this Act shall include the transmission of intelligence through the 
application of electrical energy or other use of electricity, whether by means 
of wire, cable, radio apparatus, or other wire or wireless conductors of 
appliances, and all instrumentalities and facilities for and services in 
connection with the receipt, forwarding, and delivery of messages, com- 
munications, or other intelligence so transmitted, hereinafter also collec: 
tively called messages. 

(4) It shall be the duty of every common carrier subject to this Act 
engaged in the transportation of passengers or property to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request therefor, and to es 
tablish through routes and just and reasonable rates, fares, and charges 
applicable thereto, and to provide reasonable facilities for operating through 
routes and to make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the 
operation of through routes, and providing for reasonable compensation 
to those entitled thereto; and in case of joint fares, fares, or charges, t0 
establish just and reasonable divisions thereof as between the carriers sub 
ject to this Act participating therein which shall not unduly prefer or 
prejudice any of such participating carriers. 

(5) All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered 
in the transportation of passengers or property or in the transmission 0 
intelligence by wire or wireless as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, 
shall be just and reasonable, and every unjust and unreasonable charge 
for such service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared to be um 
lawful: Provided, That messages by wire or wireless subject to the pro 
visions of this Act may be classified into day, night, repeated, unrepeated, 
letter, commercial, press, Government, and such other classes as are Just 
and reasonable, and different rates may be charged for the different classes 
of messages: And provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to prevent telephone, telegraph, and cable companies from enter 
ing into contracts with common carriers for the exchange of services. 

“(6) It is hereby made the duty of all common carriers subject to the 
provisions of this Act to establish, observe, and enforce just and reason 
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able: classifications of property for transportation, with reference to which 
rates, tariffs, regulations or practices are or may be_made or prescribed, 
and just and reasonable regulations and practices affecting classifications, 
rates, or tariffs, the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and 
bills of lading, the manner and method of presenting, marking, packing, 
and delivering property for transportation, the facilities for transportation, 
the carrying of personal, sample, and excess baggage, and all other matters 
relating to or connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, 
and delivery of property subject to the provisions of this Act which may 
be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt receipt, handling, 
transportation, and delivery of property subject to the provisions of this 
Act upon just and reasonable terms, and every unjust and unreasonable 
classification, regulation, and practice is prohibited and declared to be 
1. 

= No common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act shall, 
after January 1, 1920, directly or indirectly, issue or give any interstate 
free ticket, free pass, or free transportation for passengers, except to its 
officers, agents, and employees, and their familites; to its surgeons, physi- 
cians, and attorneys at law, who devote the principal part of their time 
to its service; to ministers of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions, and persons exclusively engaged in char- 
itable and eleemosynary work; to indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, 
and to such persons when transported by charitable societies or hospitals, 
and the necessary agents employed in such transportation; to inmates of 
the National Homes or State Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and 
of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, including those about to enter and those 
returning home after discharge; to necessary caretakers of live stock, 
poultry, fish, milk, and fruit, transported by it; to employees on sleeping 
cars or express cars, moving over its line; to Railway Mail Service em- 
ployees, post-office inspectors, custom inspectors, and immigration snspec- 
tors, traveling in the discharge of their duties; to newsboys on its trains; 
to baggage transfer agents on duty; to witnesses attending any legal in- 
vestigation in which it is interested; or to persons injured in wrecks, and 
physicians, surgeons, and nurses attending such persons, or to the remains 
of persons killed in wrecks; nor after such date shall any such carrier 
directly or indirectly give or issue any free frank for or free transmission 
of intelligence, except to its officers, agents and employees, and their 
families; or to its surgeons, physicians, and attorneys at law, who devote 
the principal part of their time to its service: Provided, That this pro- 
vision shall not be construed to prohibit the interchange of passes or franks 
for the officers, agents, and employees of common carriers, and their 
families; nor to prohibit any common carrier from carrying passengers 
free with the object of providing relief in cases of wreck, general epidemic, 
pestilence, or other calamitous visitation: Provided, however, That no 
such free pass or free transportation shall be given to or asked or received 
or used by any such person if he be a Member of the Congress of the 
United States or an officer of the United States who under existing laws 
is now prohibited from accepting or using.free passes or free transporta- 
tion: And provided further, That the term ‘“‘employee” as used in the 
paragraph shall include furloughed, pensioned, and superannuated em- 
ployees, persons who have became disabled or infirm in the service of 
any such common carrier, and the remains of a person killed in the em- 
ployment of a carrier, and ex-employees traveling for the purpose of enter- 
ing the service of any such common carrier; and the term “families” as 
used in this paragraph shall include the families of those persons named 
in this proviso, also the families of persons killed, and the widows during 
widowhood, and minor children during minority of persons who died, 
while in the service of any such common carrier. Any common carrier 
violating the provisions of this paragraph shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdeameanor, and for each offense, on conviction, shall pay to the United 
States a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $2,000; and any 
person, other than the person excepted in this paragraph, who uses any 
such interstate free ticket, free pass, free frank, or free transportation 
shall be subject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under this 
paragraph shall be the same as that provided for offenses in an Act entitled 
‘An Act to further regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States,’ approved February 19, 1903, and any amendment thereof.” 

Sec. 402. The paragraphs added to section 1 of the Commerce Act by 
the Act entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate 
commerce,’ as amended, in respect of car service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 29, 1917, are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(10) The term ‘car service’ in this Act shall include the use, control, 
supply, movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, and return of loco- 
motives, cars, and other vehicles used in the transportation of property, 
and the supply, movement, and operation of trains, by any carrier by rail- 
road subject to this Act. 

“(11) It shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad subject to this 
Act to furnish safe and adequate car service and to establish, observe, 
and enforce just and reasonable rules, regulations, and practices with 
respect to car service; and every unjust and unreasonable rule, regulation, 
and practice with respect to car service is prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful. 

_ “(12) It shall also be the duty of every carrier by railroad to make 
just and reasonable distribution of cars for transportation of coal among 
the coal mines served by it, whether located upon'its line or lines or 
customarily dependent upon it for car supply. During any period when the 
supply of cars aavilable for such service does not equal the requirements of 
such mines it shall be the duty of the carrier to maintain and apply just and 
reasonable ratings of such mines and to count each and every car furnished 
to or used by any such mine for transportation of coal against the mine. 
ailure or refusal so to do shall be unlawful, and in respect of each car 
not so counted shall be deemed a separate offense, and the carrier, receiver, 
or operating trustee so failing or refusing shall forfeit to the United States 

sum of $100 for each offense, which may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

“ 

(13) The Commission is hereby authorized by general or special orders 

to require all carriers by railroad subject to this Act, or any of them, to 
file with it from time to time their rules and regulations with respect to 
‘ar service, and the Commission may, in its discretion, direct that such 
tules and regulations shall be incorporated in their schedules showing rates, 
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fares, and charges for transportation, and be subject to any or all of the 
provisions of this Act relating thereto, 

“(14) The Commission may, after hearing, on a complaint or upon its 
own initiative without complaint, establish reasonable rules, regulations, 
and practices with respect to car service by carriers by railroad subject to 
this Act, including the compensation to be paid for the use of any loco- 
motive, car, or other vehicles not owned by the carrier using it, and the 
penalties or other sanctions for nonobservance of such rules, regulations or 
practices. 

(15) Whenever the Commission is of opinion that shortage of equip- 
ment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requiring immediate action 
exists in any section of the country, the Commission shall have, and it is 
hereby given, authority, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or other formal 
pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, 
hearing, or the making or filing of a report, according as the Commission 
may determine: (a) to suspend the operation of any or all rules, regula- 
tions, or practices then established with respect to car service for such 
time as may be determined by the Commission; (b) to make such just and 
reasonable directions with respect to car service without regard to the owner- 
ship as between carriers of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, and to 
handling, routing, and movement of traffic, during such emergency as in its 
opinion will best promote the service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people, upon such terms of compensation as between the 
carriers for the use of facilities and for handling, routing, or movement of 
traffic as they may agree upon, or, in the event of their disagreement, as 
the Commission may after subsequent hearing find to be just and reasonable; 
(c) to require such joint or common use of terminals as in its opinion 
will best meet the emergency and serve the public interest, and upon such 
terms as between the carriers as they may agree upon, or, in the event 
of their disagreement, as the Commission may after subsequent hearing 
find to be just and reasonable; and (d) to give directions for preference 
or priority in transportation, embargoes, or movement of traffic under per- 
mits, at such time and for such periods as it may determine, and to modify, 
change, suspend, or annul them. In time of war or threatened war the 
President may certify to the Commission that it is essential to the na- 
tional defense and security that certain traffic shall have preference or 
priority in transportation, and the Commission shall, under the power 
herein conferred, direct that such preference or priority be afforded. 

“(16) The directions of the Commission as to car service and to the 
matters referred to in paragraph (15) may be made through and by such 
agents or agencies as the Commission shall designate and appoint for that 
purpose. It shall be the duty of all carriers by railroad subject to this Act, 
and of their officers, agents, and employees, to obey strictly and conform 
promptly to such orders of directions of the Commission, and in case of 
failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, or operating trustee 
to comply with any such order or direction such carrier, receiver, or trustee 
shall be liable to a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500 
for each such offense and $50 for each and every day of the continuance 
of such offense, which shall accrue to the United States and may be re- 
covered in a civil action brought by the United States: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this Act shall impair or affect the right of the State, in 
the exercise of its police power, to require just and reasonable freight and 
passenger service and the fair exchange and distribution of equipment for 
intrastate business. 

(17) After ninety days after this paragraph takes effect no carrier 
by railroad subject to this Act shall undertake the extension of its line of 
railroad, or the construction of a new line of railroad, or shall require or 
operate any line of railroad, or extension thereof, or shall engage in trans- 
portation under this Act over or by means of such additional or extended 
line of railroad, unless and until there shall first have been obtained from 
the Commission a certificate that the present or future public convenience 
and necessity require or will require the construction, or operation, or con- 
struction and operation, of such additional or extended line of railroad, 
and no carrier by railroad subject to this Act shall abandon all or any 
portion of a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, unless and until 
there shall first have been obtained from the Commission a certificate that 
the present or future public convenience and necessity permit of such 
abandonment. 

(18) The application for and issuance of any such certificate shall be 
under such rules and regulations as to hearings and other matters as the 
Commission may from time to time prescribe, and the provisions of this 
Act shall apply to all such proceedings. Upon receipt of any application 
for such certificate the Commission shall cause notice thereof to be given 
to and a copy filed with the railroad commission, or public service or utilities 
commission, or other appropriate authority, or the governor, of each State ‘n 
which such additional or extended line of railroad is proposed to be con- 
structed or operated, or all or any portion of a line of railroad, or the 
operation thereof, is proposed to be abandoned, with the right to be heard 
as hereinafter provided with respect to the hearing of complaints or the 
issuance of securities; and said notice shall also be published for three 
consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in each county 
in or through which said line of railroad is constructed or operates. 

(19) The Commission shall have power to issue such certificate as 
prayed for, or to refuse to issue it, or to issue it for a portion or portions 
of a line of railroad, or extension thereof, described in the application, or 
for the partial exercise only of such right or privilege, and may attach to 
the issuance of the certificate such terms and conditions as in its judgment 
the public convenience and necessity may require. From and after issuance 
of such certificate, and not before, the carrier by railroad may, without 
securing approval other than such certificate, comply with the terms and 
conditions contained in or attached to the issuance of such certificate and 
proceed with the construction, operation, or abandonment covered thereby. 
Any construction, operation, or abandonment contrary to the provisions of 
paragraph (17), (18) or (19) of this section may be enjoined by any 
court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the United States, the Com- 
mission, any commission or regulating body of the State or States affected, 
or any party in interest, and any carrier knowingly violating any of the 
foregoing provisions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be liable to the penalties provided for violation of this Act. 

“(20) The Commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, authorize or require 
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by order any carrier by railroad subject to this Act, party to such pro- 
ceeding, to provide itself with safe and adequate facilities for performing 
as a common carrier its car service as that term is used in this Act, and 
to extend its line or lines: Provided, That the Commission shall find that 
such provision of facilities or extension is reasonably required in the in- 
terest of public convenience and necessity and will not impair the ability 
of the carrier to perform its duty to the public. Any carrier subject to 
this Act which refuses or neglects to comply with any order of the Com- 
mission made in pursuance of this paragraph shall be liable to a penalty of 
$100 ‘for each day during which such refusal or neglect continues, which 
shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

(21) The authority of the Commission conferred by paragraphs (17) 
to (20), both inclusive, shall not extend to the construction or abandon- 
ment of any line located or to be located wholly within one State or to 
any street car or electric interurban line.” 

Sec. 405. The first paragraph of section 3 of the Commerce Act is 
hereby amended by inserting “(1)” after the section number at the 
beginning thereof. 

The second paragraph of section 3 of the Commerce Act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) All carriers, engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
property, subject to the provisions of this Act, shall, according to their 
respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper, and equal facilities for 
the interchange of traffic between their respective lines, and for the 
receiving, forwarding, and delivering of passengers or property to and 
from their several lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not 
discriminate in their rates, fares, and charges between such connecting 
lines. The Commission may require the terminals of any stich carrier 
to be open to the traffic of other such carriers upon such just and reason- 
able terms and conditions, including just compensation to the owners 
thereof, as the Commission after notice and full hearing, upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative, may by order prescribe.” 

Sec. 407. The first paragraph of section 5 of the Commerce Act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (1) That, except upon specific approval by order of the Com- 
mission as in this section provided, and except as provided in paragraph 
(15) of section 1 of this Act, it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to this Act to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination 
with any other common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of 
different and competing railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate 
or net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads, or any portion thereof; 
and in any case of an agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid 
each day of its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense: Provided, 
That wherever the Commission is of opinion, after hearing upon applica- 
tion of any carriers or carriers, engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property, subject to this Act. or upon its own initiative, that the 
unification, consolidation, or merger by purchase, lease, stock control, or 
in any other way, similar or dissimilar, of two or more such carriers sub- 
ject to this Act, or of the ownership or operation of their properties, or 
of designated portions thereof, or that the pooling of their traffic, earnings 
or facilities, to the extent indicated by the Commission, will be in the in- 
terest of better service to the public, or economy in operation, or otherwise 
of advantage to the convenience ard commerce of the people, the Com- 
mission shall have authority by order to approve and authorize such uni- 
fication, consolidation, merger, or pooling, under such rules and regulations, 
and for such consideration as between such carriers and upon such terms 
and conditions, as shall be found by the Commission to be just and reason- 
able in the premises The power and authority of the Commission to ap- 
prove and authorize the unification, consolidation or merger of two or 
more carriers shall extend and apply to the unification, consolidation or 
merger of four express companies into the American Railway Express 
Company, a Delaware corporation, if application for such approval and 
authority is made to the Commission within thirty days after the passage 
of this amendatory Act; and pending the decision of the Commission such 
unification, consolidation or merger, shall not be dissolved. 

“(2) The Commission may from time to time, for good cause shown, 
make such supplemental orders in the premises as it may deem necessary 
or appropriate, and may by any such supplemental order modify or set 
aside the provisions of any previous order as to the extent of the pooling, 
or as to the rules, regulations, terms, conditions, or consideration currently 
moving in respect of any unification or consolidation of operation and not 
of ownership, or of pooling, so theretofore approved and authorized. 

(3) The carriers affected by any such order shall be and they are 
hereby relieved from the operation of the ‘anti-trust laws,’ as designated in 
section 1 of the Act approved October 15, 1914, entitled ‘An Act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,’ and of all other restraints or prohibitions by law, in so far 
as may be necessary to enable them to effect any unification, consolidation, 
merger or pooling so approved by order under and pursuant to the fore- 
going provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 408. The paragraph of section 5 cf the Commerce Act, added to 
such section by section 11 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
opening, maintenance, protection and operation of the Panama Canal and 
the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
1912, is hereby amended by inserting “(4)” at the beginning thereof. 

The two paragraphs of section 11 of such Act of August 24, 1912, which 
follow the paragraph added by such section to section 5 of the Commerce 
Act, are hereby made a part of section 5 of the Commerce Act. The first 
paragraph so made a part of section 5 of the Commerce Act is hereby 
amended by inserting “(5)” at the beginning thereof, and the second such 
paragraph is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(6) If the Commission is of the opinion that any such existing or 
proposed new specified service by water, other than through the Panama 
Canal, is being or will be operated in the interest of the public, and is 
or will be of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people, 
and that a discontinuance of the existing service, or a failure to establish 
the proposed new service, will be substantially injurious to the commerce 
or localities affected, the Commission may, upon such just and reasonable 
terms as.it may prescribe, by order extend the time during which such 
existing service by water may continue to be operated, or authorize the 
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establishment and maintenance of the froposed new service, until it 
further order after hearing: Provided, That no new service shall v 
authorized except in or upon the Great Lakes and their connecting wake 
ways, or on a navigable water (other than through the Panama 
where the major portion of the service is upon the high seas or 1 
Island Sound. In every case of such extension or authorization the rate 
schedules and practices of such water carrier shall be filed with the Co . 
mission and shall be subject to this Act and all amendments thereto rs 
the same manner and to the same extent as is the railroad or other pie 
mon carrier controlling such water carrier or interested in any manner ir 
its operation.” ‘ bi. 
Sec. 415. Section 13 of the Commerce Act is hereby amended 
serting “(1)” after the section number at the beginning of the 
graph and “(2)” at the beginning of the second paragraph, and 
at the end thereof two new paragraphs to read as follows: 
“(3) Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of this Ac 
or in any investigation instituted upon petition of the carrier Perel. 1 
which petition is hereby authorized to be filed, there shall be becouse tt 
issue any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice nade os 
imposed by authority of any State, the Commission, before proceeiins a6 
hear and dispose of such issue, shall cause such State or States - - 
notified of the proceeding. The Commission may confer with the sail : 
ties of any State having regulatory jurisdiction over the class of po — 
and corporations subject to this Act with respect to the relationshio he 
tween rate structures and practices of carriers subject to the a 
of such State bodies and of the Commission: and to that end is authorized 
and empowered, under rules to he prescribed by it, and which aaa 
modified from time to time, to hold joint hearings with any aah - 
regulating bodies on any matters wherein the Commission is evel 
act and where the rate-making authority of a State is or may he sin 
by the action taken by the Commission. The Commission is also sethel nd 
to avail itself of the co-operation, services, records and facilities of pan 
State authorities in the enforcement of any provision of this Act ' 
(4) The Commission shall have authority, after full hearing, to mak 
such findings and orders as may in its judgment tend to remove anv wae 
advantage, preference or prejudice as between persons or localities rm 
intrastate commerce on the one hand and interstate or foreign commerce 
on the other hand, er any undue burden upon interstate or foreion coth- 
merce, which is hereby forbidden and declared to be unlawful, and such 
findings or orders shall be observed while in effect by the carriers parties 
to such proceeding affected thereby, the law of any State or the | 
or order of any State authority to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Sec. 417. The first four paragranhs of section 15 of the Commerce Act 
are hereby amended to read as follows: ‘ 
“Sec. 15. (1) That whenever, after full hearing, upon a complaint made 
as provided in section 13 of this Act, or after full hearing under an ord 
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for investigation and hearing made by the Commission on its own initiative 
either in extension of any pending complaint or without any complaint 
whatever, the Commission shall be of opinion that any individual or telat 
rate, fare or charge whatsoever demanded, charged or collected bv any 


common carrier or carriers subject te this Act for the transportation of 
persons or property or for the transmission of messages as defined in the 
first section of this Act, or that any individual or joint classification 
regulation or practice whatsoever of such carrier or carriers subject to the 
provisions of this Act, is or will be unjust or unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in viola 
tion of any of the provisions cf this Act, the Commission is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just and 
reasonable individual or joint rate, fare or charge, or rates, fares or 
charges, to be thereafter observed in such case, or the maximum, or mini- 
mum, or maximum and minimum, to be charged, and what individual or 
joint classification, regulation, or practice is or will be just, fair and 
reasonable, to be thereafter followed, and to make an order that the car- 
rier or carriers shall cease and desist from such violation to the extent to 
which the Commission finds that the same does or will exist, and shall not 
thereafter publish, demand or collect any_rate, fare or charge for such 
transportation or transmission other than the rate, fare or charge so pre 
scribed, or in excess of the maximum or less than the minimum so prescribed, 
as the case may be, and shall adopt the classification and shall conform 
to and observe the regulation or practice so prescribed. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, all orders of the Com- 
mission, other than orders for the payment of money, shall take effect 
within such reasonable time, not less than thirty days, and shall continue 
in force until its further order, or for a specified period of time, according 
as shall be prescribed in the erder, unless the same shall be suspended 
or modified or set aside by the Commission, or be suspended or set aside 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

**(3) Whenever, after full hearing upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative, the Commission is of opinion that the divisions of joint rates, 
fares or charges, applicable to the transportation of passengers or property, 
are or will be unjust, unreasonable or unduly preferential or prejudicial 
as between the carriers parties thereto (whether agreed upon by such 
carriers, or any of them, or otherwise established), the Commission shall 
by order prescribe the just and reasonable divisions thereof to be received 
by the several carriers, and in cases where the joint rate, fare or charge 
was established pursuant to a finding or order of the Commission and the 
divisions thereof are found by it to have been unjust, unreasonable, or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, the Commission may also by order de- 
termine what (for the period subsequent to the filing of the complaint or 
petition or the making of the order of investigation) would have been the 
just and reasonable divisions thereof to be received by the several carriers, 
and require adjustment to be made in accordance therewith. The Com 
mission may also, after full hearing upon complaint or upon its own imiti® 
tive. establish through routes, joint classification, and joint rates, fares of 
charges, applicable to the transportation of passengers or property, oF the 
maxima, or minima, or maxima and minima, to be charged, and the 
divisions of such rates, fares or charges as hereinbefore provided, and 
the terms and conditions under which such through routes shall be operated; 
and this provision shall apply when one of the carriers is a watet line. 
The Commission shall not, however, establish any through route, classifica 
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r rate between street electric passenger railways not engaged in the 


te “I business of transporting freight in addition to their passenger and 
~— business, and railroads of a different character; nor shall the 
Commission have the right to establish any route, classification, rate, fare 

charge when the transportation is wholly by water, and any transporta- 
-. by water affected by this Act shall be subject to the laws and regula- 


: applicable to transportation by water. And in establishing such 
vse h route the Commission shall not, except as provided in section 3, 
Lane any carrier by railroad, without its consent, to embrace in such 
Tae gubstantially less than the entire length, of its railroad and of any 
= ediate railroad operated in conjunction and under a common man- 
aoa or control therewith, which lies between the termini of such pro- 
ae through route, unless such inclusion of lines would make the 
saad route unreasonably long as compared with another practicable 
through route which could otherwise be established: Provided, That in 
time of shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency 
declared by the Commission it may (either upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative without complaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer 
other formal pleadings by the interested carrier or carriers, and with 
“a without notice, hearing or the making or filing of a report, according 
A the Commission may determine) establish temporarily such through 
qoutes as in its opinion are necessary or desirable in the public interest. 

“(4) Whenever there shall be filed with the Commission any schedule 
stating a new individual or joint rate, fare or charge, or any new indi- 
gidual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regulation 
or practice affecting any rate, fare or charge, the Commission shall have, 
and it is hereby given, authority, cither upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so orders without answer or 
other formal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reason- 
able notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of such 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice; and pending such 
hearing and the decision thereon the Commission, upon filing with such 
schedule and delivering to the carrier or carriers affected thereby a state- 
ment in writing of its reasons for such suspension, may suspend the oper- 
ation of such schedule and defer the use of such rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation or practice, but not for a longer period than one 
tundred and twenty days beyond the time when it would otherwise go into 
effect; and after full hearing, whether completed before or after the rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice goes into effect, the Com- 
mission may make such order with reference thereto as would be proper 
jn a proceeding initiated after it had become effective. If any such hearing 
can not be concluded within the period of suspension, as above stated, 
the proposed change of rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or 
practice shall go into effect at the end of such period, but, in case of a 
proposed increased rate or charge for or in respect to the transportation 
of property, the Commission may by order require the interested carrier 
or carriers to keep accurate account in detail of all amounts received by 
reason of such increase, specifying by whom and in whose behalf such 
amounts are paid, and upon completion of the hearing and decision may 
ty further order require the interested carrier or carriers to refund, with 
interest, to the persons in whose behalf such amounts were paid such 
portion of such increased rates or charges as by its decision shall be found 
not justified. At any hearing involving a rate, fare or charge increased 
after January 1, 1910, or of a rate, fare or charge sought to be increased 
after the passage of this Act, the burden of proof to show that the in- 
creased rate, fare or charge, or proposed increased rate, fare or charge, is 
just and reasonable shall be upon the common carrier, and the Commission 
shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions preference over all 
other questions pending before it and decide the same as speedily as 

ible.” ‘ 
msec. 424. The seventh paragraph of section 16 of the Commerce Act is 
hereby amended to read as follows: : 

“(8) Any carrier, any officer, representative, or agent of a carrier, or 
any receiver, trustee, lessee, or agent of either of them, who knowingly 
fails or neglects to obey any order made under the provisions of sections 
3, 13 or 15 of this Act shall forfeit to the United States the sum of 
$5,000 for each offense. Evcry distinct violation shall be a separate offense, 
and in case of a continuing violaticn each day shall be deemed a separate 
offense.” ; 

Sec. 437. The Commerce Act is further amended by inserting therein 
a new section between section 20 and section 21 to be designated section 
20a, and to read as follows: 

“Sec, 20a. (1) That from and after one hundred and twenty days 
after this section takes effect it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
by railroad (except a street or electric interurban passenger railway not 
engaged in the general business of transporting freight in addition to its 
passenger and express business) which is subject to this Act, or any corpo- 
tation organized for the purpose of engaging in transportation subject to 
this Act (hereinafter in this section called ‘carrier’), to issue any share 
of capital stock or any bond or other evidence of interest in or indebted- 
ness of the carrier (hereinafter in this section collectively termed ‘securi- 
ties’) or to assume any obligation or liability as lessor, lessee, guarantor, 
indorser, surety or otherwise, in respect of the securities of any other 
Person, natural or artificial, even though permitted by the authority creat- 
ing the carrier corporation, unless and until, and then only to the extent 
that, upon. application by the carrier, and after investigation by the .Com- 
mission of the purposes and uses of the proposed issue and the proceeds 
thereof, or of the proposed assumption of obligation or liability in respect 
of the securities of any other person, natural or artificial, the Commission 
by order authorizes such issue or assumption. The Commission shall make 
such order only if it finds that such issue or assumption: (a) is for some 
lawful purpose compatible with the public interest, which is necessary 
appropriate for or consistent with the proper performance by the car- 
Ter of service to the public as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purpose. 

“(2) The Commission shall have power by its order to grant or deny 
the application as made, or to grant it in part and deny it in part, or 
to grant it with such modifications and upon such terms and conditions 
4s the Commission may deem necessary or appropriate in the premises, 
nd may from time to time, for good cause shown, make such supple- 
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mental orders in the premises as it may deem necessary or appropriate, 
and may by any such supplemental order modify the. provisions of any 
previous order as to the particular purposes, uses, and extent to which, 
or the conditions under which, any securities so theretofore authorized 
or the proceeds thereof may be applied, subject always to the require- 
ments of the foregoing paragraph (1). 

“(3) Every application for authority shall be made in such form and 
contain such matters as the Commission may prescribe. Every such ap- 
plication, as also every certificate of notification hereinafter provided for, 
shall be made under oath, signed and filed on behalf of the carrier by 
its president, a vice-president, auditor, comptroller or other executive 
officer having knowledge of the matters therein set forth and duly desig- 
nated for that purpose by the carrier. 

“(4) Whenever any securities set forth and described in any applica- 
tion for authority or certificate of notification as pledged or held unen- 
cumbered in the treasury of the carrier shall, subsequent to the filing of 
such application or certificate, be sold, pledged, repledged, or otherwise 
disposed of by the carrier, such carrier shall, within ten days after such 
sale. pledge, repledge or other disposition, file with the Commission a 
certificate of notification to that effect, setting forth therein all such facts 
as may be required by the Commission. 

(5) Upon receipt of any such application for authority the Commission 
shall cause notice thereof to be given to and a copy filed with the railroad 
commission, or public service or utilities commission, or other appropriate 
authority of each State in which the applicant carrier operates, or to the 
governor of such State. The railroad commissions, public service or 
utilities commissions, or other appropriate State authorities thus notified 
shall have the right to make befcre the Commission such representations 
as they may deem just and proper for preserving and conserving the 
rights and interests of their veople and the States, respectively, involved 
in such proceeding. The Commission may hold hearings, if it sees fit, 
to enable it to determine its decision upon the application for authority. 

“(6) The jurisdiction conferred upon the Commission by this section 
shall be exclusive and plenary, and a carrier may issue securities and 
assume obligations or liabilities in accordance with the provisions of this 
section without securing approval other than as specified herein. 

“(7) Nothing herein shall be construed to imply any guaranty or obli- 
gation as to such securities on the part of the United States. 

“(8) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not apply to notes 
to be issued by the carrier maturing not more than two years after the 
date thereof and aggregating (together with all other then outstanding 
notes of a maturity of two years or less) not more than 10 per centum 
of the par value of the securities of the carrier then outstanding. In the 
case of securities having no par value, the par value for the purposes of 
this paragraph shall be the fair market value as of the date of issue. 
Within ten days after the making of such notes the carrier issuing the 
same shall file with the Commission a certificate of notification, in such 
form as may from time to time be determined and prescribed by the Com- 
mission, setting forth as nearly as may be the same matters as those, 
required in respect of applications for authority to issue other securities. 

“(9) The Commission shall require periodical or special reports from 
each carrier hereafter issuing any securities, including such notes, which 
shall show, in such detail as the Commission may require, the disposition 
made of such securities and the application of the proceeds thereof. 

“(10) All issues of securities and assumptions of obligation or liability 
contrary to the provisions of this section or of any order issued there- 
under by the Commission shall be void. If any security so made void or 
any security in respect to which the assumption of obligation or liability 
is so made void, is acquired by any person for value and in good faith 
and without notice that the issue or assumption is void, such person may 
in a suit or action in any court of competent jurisdiction hold jointly and 
severally liable for the full amount of the damage sustained by him in 
respect thereof, the carrier which issued the security so made void or 
assumed the obligation gr liability so made void, and its directors, officers, 
attorneys and other agents, who participated in any way in the author- 
izing, issuing, hypothecating or selling of the security so made void’ or 
in the authorizing of the assumption of the obligation or liability so made 
void. In case any security so made void was directly acquired from the 
carrier issuing it, the holder may at his option rescind the transaction 
and upon the surrender of the security recover the consideration given 
therefor. . Any director, officer, attorney or agent of the carrier who 
knowingly assents to or concurs in any issue of securities or assump- 
tions of obligation or liability forbidden by this section, or any sale or 
other disposition of securities contrary to the provisions of the Commis- 
sion’s order, or orders in the .premisés, or any application not authorized 
by the Commission of the funds derived by the carrier through such sale 
or other disposition of such securities, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than $1,000 
nor more than, $10,000, or by imprisonment for not less than one year nor 
more than three years, or by both such fine and imprisoninent, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

“(11) After December 31, 192i, it shall be unlawful for any person 
to hold the position of officer or director of more than one carrier, unless 
such holding shall have been authorized by order of the Commission, upon 
due showing, in form and manner prescribed by the Commission, that 
neither public nor private interests will be adversely affected thereby. 
After this section takes effect it shall be unlawful for any officer or di- 
rector of any carrier to receive for his own benefit, directly or indirectly, 
any money or thing of value in respect of the negotiation, hypothecation 
or sale of any securities issued or to be issued by such carrier, or to 
share in any of the proceeds thereof, or to participate in the making or 
paying of any dividends of an operating carrier from any funds properly 
included in capital account. Any violation of these provisions shall be a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction in any United States court having juris- 
diction shal! be punished by a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not less than one year nor more than 
three years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court.” 

Sec. 438. Section 24 of the Commerce Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: r 

“Sec. 24. That the Commission is hereby enlarged so as to consist 
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of eleven members, with terms of seven years, and each shall receive 
$12,000 compensation annually. The qualifications of the members and the 
manner of payment of their salarics shall be as already provided by law. 
Such enlargement of the Commission shall be accomplished through ap- 
pointment by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, of two additional Interstate Commerce Commissioners, one for a 
term expiring December 31, 1923, and one for a term expiring December 
31, 1924. The terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resignation of any of 
the. present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore provided by law. 
Their successors and the successors of the additional commissioners herein 
provided for shall be appointed for the full term of seven years, except 
that any person appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. Not more 
than six commissioners shall be appoirted from the same political party. 
Hereafter the salary of the secretary of the Commission shall be $7,500 
a year.” 

Sec. 439. The Commerce Act is hereby further amended by adding at 
the end thereof two new sections, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 25. That the Commission may, after investigation, order any car- 
rier by railroad subject to this Act, within a time specified in the order, to 
install automatic train-stop or train-control devices, which comply with 
specifications and requirements prescribed by the Commission, upon the 
whole or any part of its railroad, such order to be issued and published 
at least one year before the date specified for its fulfillment: Provided, 
That a carrier shall not be held to be negligent because of its failure to 
install such devices upon a portion of its railroad not included in the 
order; and any action arising because of an accident happening upon such 
portion of its railroad shall be determined without consideration of the 
use of such devices upon another portion of its railroad. Any common 
carrier which refuses or neglects to comply with any order of the Com- 
mission made under the authority conferred by this section shall be liable 
to a penalty of $100 for each day that such refusal or neglect continues, 
which shall accrue to the United States, and may be recovered in a civil 
action Lrought by the United States. 

“Sec. 26. That this Act may be cited as the ‘Commerce Act, 1887.’ ” 


Trays for Elevating 
Platform Industrial Trucks 


HE LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Au- 
7 rora, Ill., has developed a type of side frame to be 
used in making up trays or platforms for elevating 
platform industrial trucks, known as the Lyon steel skid leg. 
The skid leg consists of two welded feet which are, in 
turn, welded to a steel channel. This channel is provided 
with bolt holes, which are spaced so as to make it convenient 
to bolt on either a wood or steel top. The legs have rounded 
corners and a wide bearing surface for preventing damage 
to floors and resisting lateral thrust. 
Additional supplies of platforms may be carried in stock, 


The Load of Tin Plate on the Center Tray Is Greater Than 
the Lifting Capacity of a Truck, But Was Placed to 
Show What a Tray May Carry. 


knocked down, so that they take up little space and yet may 
be quickly assembled. The wooden cross pieces may be 
drilled to fit the skid legs, which are punched to a standard 
pattern. All that is necessary to have a new platform com- 
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plete and ready for use is to get out the required number of 
cross pieces and bolt them to the skid legs. The platforms 
may be made any width, as width depends only on the length 
of the cross pieces. 


Emergency Connections For Brake Pipes 


METHOD OF COUPLING broken pipes which does away 
A with the necessity of cutting threads has been de- 

vised by J. L. Boschart and is now being many- 
factured by the Broschart Threadless Pipe Coupling Com- 
pany, Trenton, Mo. The object is to facilitate repairs ip 
case of breakage of pipes forming part of the air brake or 
steam heating system either on locomotives or cars. In 
actual service as a part of the equipment carried on loco- 
motives and cabooses, the threadless coupling has been found 
useful in preventing delays and engine failures, eliminating 
the necessity of switching cars to the rear of the train or 

















Method of Using the Emergency Connection in Making 
Temporary Repairs to Broken Brake Pipes 


cutting them out with the consequent expense of sending a 
mechanic to make repairs. 

As shown in the illustration the coupling consists of a 
short section of pipe A, which carries two jam nuts B, sleeves 
C and D, rubber gaskets FE, and look nuts F. In case a 
break occurs in the train line, the ends are separated about 
four inches enabling the coupling to be inserted in the pipe. 
By turning the jam nuts, the rubber gaskets are compressed 
and forced out against the walls of the pipe making an air 
tight connection. If the break occurs at the end of a pipe 
coupling or union, the tapered end of the jam nut is suff- 
ciently long to allow the gasket to extend through into the 
pipe and make a tight joint. By the use of other fittings 


Rubber gaskets fullycompressed Rubber gaskets in normal 
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A Pipe Coupling Which Can Be Applied Without Tools 


train lines can be connected even though the broken ends 
cannot, be separated and in a similar manner angle cocks 
can be replaced and other air or steam pipes can be con- 
nected or plugged. The coupling can be applied without 
the use of any tools. It will withstand the standard trai 
line pressure and will not interfere with either service 
emergency applications of the brakes. 


Hog Island launched its fiftieth ship on August 25. 
vessel was the S. S. Noble. 
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Engineering Council has requested, and the Director of the 
Census, has ordered that the next census shall include a more 
detailed classification of engineers so that technical engineers 
will be listed separately from non-technical engineers (sta- 
tionary engineers, locomotive enginemen, etc.), enabling any- 
one to ascertain readily the number of technical men in the 
United States and in each state. Technical engineers will be 
sub-divided between civil, mechanical, electrical and miring. 


A committee of Engineering Council consisting of 16 en- 
gineers from all parts of the United States has for some time 
been studying the question of the licensing or registering of 
engineers. At a meeting held in Chicago recently a suggested 
form of statute was drafted which it is expected will be pre- 
sented to Engineering Council at its December meeting for ap- 
proval. The proposed law will then be available for use in the 
forming of legislation in those states in which there is a demand 
for the licensing of engineers. Eleven states have already passed 
such laws, but with widely differing provisions, while 17 have 
laws regulating the practice of architecture. 


As It Looks to a “Literary Feller” 


If the idea of the gentleman who suggested that we all 
work an extra hour a day were put into effect there would 
be one working man in the country who couldn’t do it with- 
out actually overworking. The world’s greatest gluttons for 
work are the men who take the trains out on the roads. 
This is not pure and simple devotion to duty. The pleasant 
prospect of overtime has a little something to do with it. 
The official working day on the road is eight hours long. 
The reason that the trainman gets a salary bigger than that 
of some of our most industrious governors is because he 
usually sleeps only eight hours out of 24 and spends every 
waking hour in building up his pay envelope. With a fair 
share of overtime an engineer’s monthly pay runs up from 
$250 to $400. 

He literally clamors for the chance to work. And as he 
can’t go to work until the caller calls him and as the caller 
sometimes calls somebody else, he does most of his clamor- 
ing in the caller’s ears. Sleep, with the road man, is a 
grudging concession to nature and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, both of whom agree that he must have at least 
eight hours off duty. If he has worked steadily for more 
than 16 hours he must have 10 hours to himself. Of course, 
itis his own business whether or not he spends it in sleeping. 
He usually does because he wants to be in shape for another 
16 hours of work as soon as he wakes up. And woe to the 
caller who calls him an hour too early or an hour too late. 
By the former contingency he loses sleep and by the latter 
he loses money.—R. S. Tompkins, in the Baltimore Sun. 


Cost of Marine and Shipyard Strikes 


The United States Shipping Board estimates that since the 
first of- January, strikes have cost the Shipping Board a total 
of $37,000,000. Marine and harbor strikes, longshore strikes and 
thipyard strikes have occurred on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coasts. The estimate does not include results of the coal strike, 
or losses by foreign or privately operated American vessels; nor 
indirect losses to the public due to interruption of regular move- 
ment of shipping, congestion in ports, spoilage of perishable 
targo, etc. The marine strikes in New York harbor tied up 600 

ats (16,000 men) for 13 days. In a marine strike in July 
some 25,000 men were out for about three weeks. A longshore- 
men’s strike in New York in October involved 40,000 to 50,000 


‘men for about thirty days. A further longshore strike occurred 


at New Orleans in the same month, lasting thirty-one days. 
Among the 200 strikes in the shipyards, one of the largest was 

that in the Northern Pacific district, beginning in January, last- 

ing for fifty days and involving some 40,000 men. In the San 
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Francisco Bay and Southern district in October 35,000 men were 
out thirty days. A strike in the shipyards in the New York 
district began in October, lasted about thirty days and involved 
some 20,000 men. 


New Industrial Conference Meets in Washington 


The new industrial conference called by President Wilson to 
make another attempt to work out a plan for improving the 
relations between employers and employees began its sessions 
at Washington Monday, December 1, and entered upon a policy 
of working in non-public sessions, without stenographic record. 
Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson was chosen chairman; Herbert 
Hoover, temporary vice-chairman, and Stanley King, temporary 
secretary. All of the members invited by the President were 
present except George T. Slade, who was said to be in Europe. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings in Chicago 


The question of the elimination of grade crossings in the city 
of Chicago has again come into notice in figures presented by 
Cook County Coroner P. M. Hoffman. Coroner Hoffman esti- 
mates that $94,972,561 has been spent in Chicago to eliminate 
grade crossings of railroads during the 27 years this work has 
been in progress. Approximately 963 grade crossings have been 
eliminated; yet deaths from grade crossing accidents are again 
increasing. At the end of the first seven years of track eleva- 
tion work, deaths resulting from accidents of this nature began 
to decrease, but in 1916 there was an increase of almost 50 per 
cent. Since this time there has been some reduction, but the 
total for each year has remained above the record prior to 1916. 
At the same time the total number of railroad deaths in 
Chicago has not fluctuated in the same proportion nor at the 
same periods. The following compilation, prepared by Coroner 
Hoffman, illustrates this point: 


At grade Total At grade Total 
R.R. R. R, 


Year cross- a Year cross-- 

ings deaths ings deaths 
AES ee ARS Bs 79 318 Lt Se ere ye 62 334 
I Gates onle hire ease 71 355 kl Se eee 68 381 
a EE REE een 91 335 gs CEE Pe oe 68 329 
oo SRE Pe et as 65 239 A eae 55 270 
2 rere 65 282 | Se, eae 84 393 
| See 59 360 T9GG) veécveveswews 100 371 
SUES tapetee see es 52 326 


The city track elevation bureau has prepared statistics concern- 
ing the expenditures by various roads for track elevation in 
Cook County. From the time grade separation work began in 
Cook County to January 1, 1919, the following expenditures have 
been made by railroads entering’ this district, according to the 
city track elevation bureau: 


Road Expenditures 
Pen, Tae BA 6. 56 sic v5.6 +60 a viceeae Reba e $990,000 
I NN os, 68a id'a Wasa 44 aed'n 49d. s:eo' 0 wa wb a OOS EE 1,578,284 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal.........ccccccccceccs 5,856,593 
CO, TRAINEE oso 56 nore nies 5 Faia a wb 06 ore gale aptere eee ee 1,913,345 
eee, meee Or CORIO R soc a cspe veaveseae ye eeais ,263,000 
Ce SUI, SONNE, 6 bck pied sk ohsa0 0 osdeeene beds tel 1,710,060 
Citeano. Brwauee & St. “Pael. oc... cos ccnscd s€sbevkeues 10,025,000 
Chrcams, Rome rend. & Pie. acs os ov5.004 605000000 seen» 5,466,000 
COMIN. 4 sega aae acy + vulen'ss'a0ab.v wee eb ee Gren 1,133,277 
R= MEINE lo sd. on6\a'c'e ge wibv: bial. 6 0d a bene S ae CRM StUD ERE 101,000 
ee ge OE ee eae reer eer re eee rn 14,596,372 
CC Ke UOUEN: SU ODROTIN< 055.006 5% 5-0 005-00 06.348 0's btewres 13,900,770 
ONIN, SMI oo ras ch are cod ab FS 8 oF er SOS ele dae 732,000 
A oo oss wale ints nig Uh ORG a AOR EEE te 6,131,050 
NS eer rrr rrr irr ir 598,000 
ee ee eee rr rns Perr re re 321,700 
CCE EMD «cn 2a bp ea aa vie 'bin'h oe. ce os Us oe ew abe 7,001,500 
pew wer. Cancmee & St. LoGihs soi ved odcccicvevecete 1,428,707 
EY CM DE os anny po bee Vasko? £5 69% + ab eae tee eee 6,386,836 
INE oon alain 2 nls wisi Tactuaes ahs takes SR 9,156,000 
WOME oissreVuibiascigs ode sass wetclad ap tw anGd Ne eure ee 267,937 

Mi ee oe Aree eRe eeeKs te chats aeaee $93,557,561 


Alderman G, M. Maypole, chairman of the City Council com- 
mittee on track elevation, has directed the committee’s engineer 
to make a survey of all railroad grade crossings in the city with 
the purpose of making further recommendations. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Commission Requires Additional Traffic Statistics’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
requiring class I and class II carriers, beginning with January 
1, 1920, to compile freight traffic statistics monthly, and report 
them quarterly and annually to the commission showing the 
number of carloads, the number of tons of 2,000 pounds orig- 
inating on respondent’s line, and the number of tons received 
from connecting carriers of 69 commodities and 1. c. 1. mer- 
chandise. 

As a special study covering waybills included in accounts for 
the month of April, 1920, but not thereafter until further order, 

earriers of class I are to compile and report additional data for 

the 15 following classes of commodities: Wheat, corn, cotton, 
fruits and vegetables, cattle and calves, hogs, fresh meats, bitu- 
minous coal, lumber, timber, box shooks, staves and headings, 
refined petroleum and its products, sugar, syrup, glucose and 
molasses, bar and sheet iron, structural! iron and iron pipe, ce- 
ment, automobiles and auto, trucks, and fertilizers. 

For each of the above classes, there shall be reported for the 
received tonnage only, except as otherwise provided below, the 
number of carloads, the number of tons (of 2,000 pounds), the 
total revenue, the state in which the point waybilled from is 
situated, and the state of the waybill destination. So far as 
practicable, the revenue reported by each carrier shall corre- 
spond to the state-to-state movement which it reports. On 
shipments to or from Canada, or Mexico, the revenue reported 
shall be only the proportion accruing to the respondents within 
the United States. The state waybilled from and the state way- 
billed to shall govern on rebilled traffic. 

The data is to be compiled from the audited records covering 
local traffic including shipments rebilled at junctions with other 
than class I roads), and inbound interline traffic, including traf- 
fic moving to other than class I roads, to Canada, to Mexico, 
and to all other countries, when such traffic is waybilled to the 
junction points of delivery to other than class I or foreign car- 
riers. When such traffic is waybilled through, class I carriers 
shall include in their reports traffic delivered on through billing 
to all other than class I roads. Interline accounts rendered by 
such carriers will be used to obtain the data. No adjustment 
of revenues or tonnage will be required on account of transit 
privileges at intermediate points. 


Court News 


Actions Against Government Owned 
Railroad Corporation 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that 
the United States, by its purchase of the property, stock and 
bonds of the Alaska Northern, under authority of Act of 
Congress, March 12, 1914, became the owner, not only of 
the property, but of the corporation and is now its agent 
for governmental and public purposes; and without its con- 
sent the corporation cannot be sued in tort—Ballaine v. 


Alaska Northern, 259 Fed. 183. Decided July 7, 1919. 


Erroneous Quotation of Interstate Rates 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds, following I. C. v. H. E. 
Co. 226 U. S. 441, 33 Sup. Ct. 176, that an interstate carrier 
cannot be mulcted in damages by a shipper for failure to post 
its freight rates, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in its station, or for misquoting the existing rate. The 
question arose in an action to recover undercharges on an inter- 
state shipment of lumber, where the station agent, having re- 
ceived no notice of an advance in freight from 10% cents to 
13 cents, quoted the old rate to the shipper. Judgment was di- 
rected for the railroad.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. Wood (Ark.), 
207 S. W. 32. 
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Federal Operation—Repair of Bridges 


General Order No. 50 relates to actions at law, etc., and re- 
quires suits to be brought against the Director General of Rail- 
roads and not otherwise; and the rule shall not apply to pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of fines, penalties or forfeitures. The 
rule has no application to a proceeding to compel the perform- 
ance of a duty required by statute (ir: this case to repair a bridge 
over a railroad’s tracks). The fact that the Director General 
has control or management of the affairs of a railroad company 
does not excuse the railroad from performing any duty owing 
to the state—IJn re Morris Ave. Bridge in City of New York, 
Supreme Court, Special Term, 174 N. Y. Supp. 682. 


Stop—Look—Listen Rule 


In a crossing accident case the Arkansas Supreme Court, while 
recognizing that some courts hold that it is the duty of a trav- 
eler to stop and look and listen for the approach of a train, says: 
“We have not laid down the rule so strictly, but have uniformly 
held that a person who would pass over a railroad track ata 
crossing or elsewhere must do all that a man of ordinary care 
would do under similar circumstances to avoid any probable or 
possible.danger from a passing train, and, if need be, stop as 
well as look and listen. Whether such care requires stopping 
as well as looking and listening depends upon whether, without 
it, the danger to be apprehended could be so well ascertained 
and avoided.—Si. L.-S. F. v. Stewart (Ark.), 207 S. W. 440. 


United States Supreme Court 


Effect of Federal Control— 
Injuries to Passengers and to Freight 


In an action against the Director of Railroads and the 
Missouri Pacific for an injury to a passenger, the railroad 
demurred (1) because the complaint did not sustain a‘ suf- 
ficient cause of action against it, and (2) because the plain- 
tiff had not a lien on the railroad for the damage alleged. 
The federal district court for the Western District of Ar- 
kansas sustained the demurrer, holding that under the acts 
of 1916 and 1918, and Presidential Proclamation of 1917, and 
in view of General Order No. 50, action cannot be main- 
tained against a railroad company for injuries to a passenger 
resulting from negligence of its employees after the Presi- 
dent had assumed control of the railroads, for the act of 1918 
did not annul the previous presidential proclamation as to 
orders of the Director General, and the employees of the 
railroad being no longer subject to the orders of the railroad 
company, the maxini respondent superior (let the master 
answer) does not apply.—Mardis v. Hines, 258 Fed. 945. De- 
cided July 17, 1919. 

The federal district court for the District of Colorado 
holds that under the 1916 and 1918 acts a railroad cannot 
be made liable for injuries to shipments while the govern- 
ment has taken over the entire operation of the road, though 
section 10 of the 1918 act subjects the carrier to all laws 
and liabilities, whether arising under state or federal law, 
or at common law.—Hatcher v. Atchison, T. & S. F., 258 
Fed. 952. Decided June 25, 1919. 

The federal district court for the Northern District of Ohio 
holds that within the Federal Control Act March 21, 1918, 
section 10, subjecting carriers, while under federal control, 
to all liabilities as common carriers, except so far as may 
be inconsistent with the provisions of the act, and permit- 
ting actions to be brought and judgments rendered as now 
provided by law, it would be inconsistent with all the pro- 
visions of the act to subject a railroad company to liability 
for acts and conduct of public agents operating its property 
under federal control. [Citing Rutherford v. Union Pacific, 
254 Fed. 880. The court did not agree with such holdings to the 
contrary as it had seen. It concluded: “It will not be assumed 
that the United States will terminate federal control and cover 
into the United States treasury the residue of the revolving 
fund and excess income, if any, without providing for debts 
and liabilities incurred during federal control.”—Maubert v. 
B. & O., 259 Fed. 361. Decided September 3, 1919. 
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Foreign Railway News 
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Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in September 


The exports of car wheels and axles in September reached a 
total value of $1,013,440 as compared with a total of $1,302,546 
in August. Of the September exports, large shipments were 
made to Japan, France and British India’ The detailed figures 
as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce are as follows: 


Countries Dollars 


Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Mexico 
Cuba 


Dominican Republic .. 
Brazil 

Chile 

Ecuador 

British Guiana 
Venezuela 

China 

org China 
sritish India 

Dutch East Indies 
Japan 

Australia ° 
Philippine Islands 
3ritish South Africa 


Exports of Locomotives in September 


The exports of locomotives in September totaled 78, of a value 
of $2,326,339. This total was considerably larger than the totals 
for July and August, but not as great as in May or June. Of 
the September total of 78 locomotives, 15 were consigned to 
Cuba and 14 to Japanese “hina. The detailed figures as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
as follows: 


Countries Number. Dollars. 


France 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

China 
qouenere China 

ritish India 

Straits Settlements 
Dutch East Indies... 
Japan 
NN a Fe. tial nose awa ea 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Africa 


COR NOWHKARRPAHHKAWUUWH 


2,326,339 


Avoiding Prussian Railways 


The Inter-Allied schemes for the provision of international 
railway routes which shall so far as possible avoid German and 
Austrian territory, are causing alarm in commercial circles in 
Germany. Owing to the Orient express, for instance, which runs 
to Constantinople and Athens, being arranged to travel in future, 
via Venice, Trieste and Belgrade, thus avoiding Vienna and 
Budapest, which were formerly on the route, two celebrated 
connecting trains, the Hamburg-Berlin-Vienna and the Berlin- 
Oderberg-Budapest expresses, will find their occupation gone. 
Similarly, the famous “Nord Express,” to Russia and the Far 
East, which before the war provided a very striking example of 
the extent to which international communications depended on 
Germany, will no longer run via Cologne and Berlin, which in 
turn affects two other connecting trains,, the Frankfort-Berlin 
and Hamburg-Berlin expresses. The German route to Copen- 
hagen, formerly giving the quickest service to and from London, 
loses its monopoly of speed, while the route between Switzer- 
land, Cologne and Frankfort has already given way to the 
Franco-Belgian route via Brussels and Strasbourg. German 
commercial fears at the result of this isolation in transport mat- 
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* ters are shown detnonstrated by the fact that one of the reasons 


for the establishment of the great industrial exhibition at Frank. 
fort,-which is to-be held twice a year; is the hope qf Salvaging 
some of the international traffic. The main station at Frarikfor 
it should be added, is one of the largest, finest and costliest * 
the world, and most of the capital expenditure incurred in build. 
ing it was undertaken because of the pre-war importance of the 
city as an interfiational traffic centre. 


Exports of Railway Track Material in September 


The exports of spikes in September amounted to 4,298.046 
lbs. valued at $179,197; of rails 58,424 tons valued at $3,403. 
771 and of switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., to the value of 
$473,753. Of the shipments of rails and switches, etc., Japan 
was the largest customer, while in the case of spikes, it was 
second. The figures in detail as compiled by the Division of 
Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
were as follows: 

Switches, frogs 
Spikes Steel Rails Splice Bars, etc. 

Countries Pounds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
Belgium : 451 31,570 2,125 
Denmark ; _ 225 18,975 525 
France 2,148 144,322 21,040 
Norway 501 25,018 2,349 
Sweden 401 22,456 3,440 
England 591 35,937 15,830 
Scotland 1,094 69,141 1,769 
British Honduras , :00 277 18,035 723 
Canada 46,920 . 38,616 
Costa Rica 9,529 15 
Guatemala 3,880 
Honduras 2,193 
Nicaragua 494 
Panama 1,243 
Salvador 142 
Mexico 
Miquelon, Langley, etc 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British West Indies.. 

343,203 
French West Indies 12,000 
Haiti - coats 
Dominican Republic 5,044 
Argentina 655 

110,780 30.084 

263,000 32,001 
Colombia 14,492 
Ecuador 
British Guiana 
Peru 


36,105 


Venezuela 

China 

seemate China 
ritish India 

Other Brit. East Indies 

Dutch East Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia in Asia 

Siam 

Philippine Islands 
British South Africa 
French Africa 


91,180 
49.610 


497,365 1,408,441 


: 203,308 
61,500 2 224.251 22,371 
‘ f 2007 «1,185 


3,403,771 473,753 





179,197 58,424 


England’s Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
Lonpon, 

Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, has appointed F. Gore- 
Browne, K.C., nominated by the Lord Chancellor as chairman 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee; Lionel A. Martia, 
representative of trade, nominated by the Board of Trade; W. 
W. Berry, representative of agriculture, nominated by the Board 
of Trade; W. J. Davis, representative of labor, nominated by 
the Minister of Labor; W. A. Jepson, representative of trans 
portation, nominated by the Minister of Transport; W. M. 
Acworth, additional member for question of immediate increas 
of rates, nominated by Minister of Transport. ; 

This committee will ultimately have to advise the Minister of 
Transport on the question of a general revision of the bases of 
rates and charges on railways. The present classification of 
freight traffic and the statutory powers for its conveyance were 
based on conditions prevailing some 30 years ago. When the 
maximum rates were fixed in 1891 and 1892 the various com 
modities were divided into eight classes. Rates have been pro 
vided for the eight classes on a fairly uniform scale throughout 
the country, but not more than one-fourth of the total business 
is carried at those class rates, the remaining three-fourths ge 
carried at what are known as “exceptional” rates, which 
lower than the class rates, with the result that a most comple 
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system of varying rates has been built up. It is also pointed 
out that there is a great want of elasticity about the present 
system. 


-Exports of Freight and Passenger Cars in September 


The exports of freight cars in September totaled 1,774, 
valued at $3,538,002, of which the larger portion were con- 
signed to France. The exports of passenger cars totaled 
12, all consigned for Mexico. The detailed figures as com- 
piled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 





Passenger Freight and Other 
Countries Number Dollars Number Dollars 
ol One ee ne tok cesses 1,500 3,162,010 
NS ot: cceceawe sarkaa xe n>” Saas 30 66,375 
MmedeN .ccccccccccccseccssceeccccns ci). utes 20 43,600 
ROS oc ath > = harerausts 36 27,750 
| SARA et 12 81,975 4 2,862 
Cube ..ccccecese Saisie deseeeesiosnseses jee  “e¥ee 11 10,050 
Dominican Republic ........++++-ee-- Sire & esuaare 20 25,175 
| ee oon ret ia > plete 10 4,180 
nag, adnan aWinawiewls 20le ae mnie ate ae Fn 8 15,300 
Hongkong ......cccccscccscveccscves p00" temas 4 10,200 
ere re rere ee eee oa. “Titelelgee 100 170,000 
Philippine RN Ps or ul Geel wa ane areal we a 1 500 
REI el Sie Tee 12 81,975 1,774 3,538,002 
The Nationalization of French Railways 
Lonpon, 


The Federation of Railwaymen and, with it, the whole of the 
socialist party, has risen against the tariff increase announced 
by the Finance Minister. Both socialists and syndicalists see 
in nationalization a remedy for the deficit. 

One can certainly adduce argument in favor of the working 
of the railways by the state, says Agence Radio in the Journal 
des Transports, Paris, but to claim to have found in such a 
measure the means of solving the financial crisis which is affect- 
ing our system, is to set one’s face against the most conspic- 
uous facts. 

The coefficient of railway working, that is to say, the ratio 
between the cash receipts and working expenditure only (finan- 
cial charges, interest and capital redemption of shares and de- 
bentures not included) was as follows in 1918: 


Per cent Per cent 
SER nee erry ar 85 MEME 4 Sik tsi Curparetecmctra iets 96 
Se ees 87 TU: ch ba iateds ate Marelolee acts 112 


Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean. - 90 ee eS eee. 120 


This means that the state railways exceed even the coefficient 
of the two railways which operate in the war zone and which 
were deeply affected by the war. 

The only system which may be fairly compared with the 
State is that of Orleans, the composition, geographical posi- 
tion and traffic of which are almost similar. Now, during the 
last ten years, the coefficient of working of Orleans fluctuated 
between 52 per cent and 85 per cent, whereas that of the 
State varied between 68 per cent and 120 per cent. 

The Orleans deficit reaches 241,000,000; if it had worked at 
the same price as the State, its immediate neighbor, its deficit 
would have reached over 1,200 millions. 

These figures cannot be refuted and they are not, at all events. 
To represent nationalization, under those conditions, as a 
means of re-establishing the balance of exploitation without 
raising the tariffs, means, either to ignore the facts, or to 
deny the well-tried power of experience. 

If it is wished that the State should be the future sole owner 
of all railway systems of general utility, and at the same time, 
however, leave the exploitation a certain elasticity, a certain 
independence, relieve it from the strict forms and rules of public 
administration, it might be possible to apply to the railways the 
system of “Régie intéressée (exploitation under the State’s 
supervision) which has been well tried, particularly in connec- 
tion with the municipal gas supply of Paris. 

But one cannot repeat too often that this is a solution for the 
uture, an administrative solution, which does not do away with 
the deficit incurred in the past and which does not ensure finan- 
cial equilibrium for the future. 

Only a little common sense will suffice to realize that no in- 
dustry, whatever the system may be (concession, “régie inté- 


ressée,” or direct management) cannot be compelled to work 
below the cost price. 
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Sidney Williams, who was for 15 years assistant director 
of purchases and assistant to the vice-president of the Union 
Pacific, until the change in organization was made by the 
United States Railroad Administration, is now vice-presi- 
dent of the United Products Company, exporters, at 66 
Broadway, New York. 


The Standard Asphalt & Refining Company, Chicago, has 
made arrangements with the Insulite Products Company, 
Inc., Railway Exchange Building, Portland, Ore., to handle 
its products. The Insulite Products Company is a new com- 
pany which has been organized recently under the manage- 
ment of F. B. Gilman, formerly of the F. B. Gilman & €o. 
3ranch offices are to be opened in Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, 
Seattle; San Francisco, Cal.; and Los Angeles. 


Trade Publications 


Forcinc.—A series of pamphlets entitled National Forging 
Machine Talks is being distributed by the National Machinery 
Company, Tiffin, Ohio. No. 36 describes a method of forming 
the eyes on brake hangers. 


Locomotive Repair SHop Desicn.—The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued an attractive pamphlet containing a 
reprint of an article published in the August 8, 1919, issue of 
the Railway Age, under the title “The Design of Locomotive 
Repair Shops,” by Gustave E. Lemmerich, 


SuHop Accessories.—Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, has recently issued its general catalogue B-17, covering the 
complete line of tool holders, ratchet drills, lathe dogs, clamps 
and wrenches which this company manufactures. Among the 
new products listed are special tool holders for use with Stellite 
cutters and a safety pulley hanger for mounting split pulleys. 


MILLIKEN BuiLpincs.—The Milliken Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., New York, has issued catalogue No. 10, illustrat- 
ing and describing Milliken buildings and steel specialties, in- 
cluding transmission towers, radio towers and pinlock poles. 
This booklet is supplemented by catalogue No. 11, an erection 
handbook which is designed as a guide for the erection of build- 
ings. 


Twist Dritts.—The manufacture of Celfor drills is described 
in an interesting manner in a booklet, entitled “Putting Mettle 
Into Metal,” issued by the Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Mich. The successive operations in the making and testing of 
drills are illustrated and described. A portion of the book con- 
tains views of the company’s plant, together with the hospital 
and recreational facilities provided for the employees. 


BLaw ForMs ror LIGHT WALLS AND FounpDATIONS.—A 28-page 
pamphlet, recently issued by the Blaw-Knox Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as Bulletin No. 203, is devoted to the advantages of 
this type of form. It is well illustrated, showing to some extent 
the variety of work for which these forms are adapted, while 
considerable space is given to describing in detail the method of 
assembling and applying them to different types of construction. 


Erie SHovELS—The Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., has 
issued Bulletin S-36, a large six-page folder, with 12 illustra- 
tions, devoted to the use of Erie shovels in handling rock. The 
illustrations show actual conditions under which these shovels 
have worked and the classes of material handled. Data on the 
amount moved, time and cost, etc. are furnished through the 
medium of letters from owners who are using the Erie shovel in 
rock work. 


Typicat Grapoic Recorps.—The Esterline Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has issued a 24-page pamphlet containing a large num- 
ber of typical charts produced by automatic recording instru- 
ments. While intended primarily to illustrate the character of 
work accomplished by these instruments, many interesting facts 
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concerning power input and output and load variation, with 
different classes of industrial equipment, are demonstrated by 
the charts. 


SterL Castincs.—Harrison Steel Castings is the title of a 
profusely illustrated book issued by the Harrison Steel Castings 
Company and the National Car Coupler Company, Chicago. 
After a brief account of the origin of steel castings, data con- 
cerning the company’s plant is given and the successive steps in 
the manufacture of a steel casting are illustrated and described. 
The book forms a very interesting non-technical treatise on the 
manufacture of steel castings. 


Biraw Forms For Buitpincs.—The Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently acquired the patents, personnel and 
equipment of the Uniform Company of Boston and has taken 
up the manufacture and sale of forms for reinforced concrete 
building construction developed by the Uniform company. The 
nature of these forms, and their application to various purposes, 
is described and illustrated in a 40-page catalogue recently is- 
sued by the Blaw-Knox Company. 


MALLeABLe Iron.—The American Malleable Castings Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, O., has prepared a short treatise on malleable 
iron, explaining its structure, uses and treatment, and indicating 
a few of the principles on which the process of making malleable 
iron castings is based, as well as some of the results that have 
been attained. The booklet is illustrated with a number of 
photographs showing results of various kinds of tests to deter- 
mine the strength of the material. 


CENTRIFUGAL Pump Sates Service Data.—A large amount of 
information on the theory, design and testing of centrifugal 
pumps, originally sent out in the form of sales letters to its own 
men, has been compiled by the Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
Seneca, N. Y., into Bulletin No. 122. There are 18 chapters 
dealing with methods of use, characteristics, effects of changes, 
performances, proper installation and operation, etc., with illus- 
trations and a considerable number of data curves. 


Stanparp Locomotives.—The Locomotive Superheater Com- 
pany, New York, has compiled and published in Bulletin No. 7, 
general arrangement drawings and details of construction, to- 
gether with a photograph and general data for each of the 12 
types of standard locomotives designed by the United States 
Railroad Administration. Wheel -loading and clearance dia- 
grams for each are also given, making it a convenient reference 
book ‘for information pertaining to the stadard locomotives. 


Cutters.—The Cleveland Milling Machine Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has revised its list of cutters in Catalogue B. This 
catalogue contains 140 pages, giving standard sizes and prices, 
and illustrating the line of tools, such as cutters, end mills, col- 
lets, hobs, etc., made by this company. Many valuable tables 
are contained in the catalogue, including tables of cutting speeds, 
correspondinb diametral and circular pitches, decimal and milli- 
meter equivalents, drill size decimal equivalents, screw threads 
and spur gear tooth spacing and thickness. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT.—L. V. Estes, Incorporated, indus- 
trial engineers, Chicago, have published a small booklet entitled 
Human Relations in Industry, for the purpose of pointing out 
the underlying principles of personal relations and industrial 
management that are essential to industrial harmony and maxi- 
mum production. It contains a statement showing the trend 
of present conditions and the need for definite action by em- 
ployers, and outlines in a general way the procedure necessary 
for putting in effect plans tending toward a betterment of human 
relations in industry. 


Arr Hoists AND ELevators.—Catalogue No. 149, issued by the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl., is devoted 
to the description of pneumatic and hydro-pneumatic hoisting 
equipment. The air hoists include both the vertical and hori- 
zontal type, these designs being made in two different styles, 
the one for ordinary service, the other for use where delicate 
control is necessary. The accessories described include special 
valves to stop the hoists at any point on the upward stroke or 
to maintain the load at any desired height, and also trolleys for 
use where unusually long hose is required. The compressed air 
elevators are intended for one-story lifts only and have capaci- 
ties up to 6,000 Ib. 
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Railway Financial News 


Boston & Matne.—At an adjourned meeting of stockholders 
on December 3 the following directors were elected: Nor- 
man L, Bassett, Augusta, Me.; Richard Billings, Woodstock, 
Vt.; Charles W. Bosworth, Springfield, Mass.; Frank P, Car- 
penter, Manchester, N. H.; Charles Sumner Cook, Portland 
Me.; Henry B. Day, Newton, Mass.; James L. Doherty, Spring. 
field, Mass.; Charles P. Hall, Newton, Mass.; Woodward Hud- 
son, Concord, Mass.; Benjamin A. Kimball, Concord, N, H; 
George von L. Meyer, Hamilton, Mass.; Walter M. Parker, 
Manchester, N. H.; Jarvis P. O’Brien, Troy, N. Y.; J. Duncan 
Upham, Claremont, N. H.; George R. Wallace, Fitchburg 
Mass.; Henry E. Warner, Lincoln, Mass. 

The new members represent the new first preferred stock 
given to the leased lines and the old preferred stock. 

Samuel Carr, F. C. Dumane and J. M. Prendergast, who 
have served on the board of many years, desired to be relieved 
from further service. It is expected that James H. Hustis will 
resume his position as president as soon as he can settle the 
matters of the receivership. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—This company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on the common stock, payable 
to stockholders of record December 13 on or soon after 
January 3 as the company receives from the government an 
adequate payment of the rental now due. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent on the preferred stock was also 
declared, payable January 3 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 13. This is same rate as declared on the common stock 
three and six months ago. 


Wicuita & NorTHWESTERN.—This road has applied to the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission for permission to issue 
$9,000,000 in securities for the purchase of railroad property 
and for railroad construction. According to the statement 
filed with the commission, the roads intend to take over 
the Anthony & Northern, purchase the Iuka branch of the 
Missouri Pacific and construct a line from Wichita, Kans, 
to Olcott. 


Railway Construction 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FE.—This road will construct a 
one-story, steel frame, car repair shop, 50 ft. by 128 ft. at 
Chicago. The cost is estimated at approximately $10,000. 


Cuicaco Union Station Company.—A contract for the erec- 
tion of the Harrison street viaduct has been given to the Kelly- 
Atkinson Construction Company, Chicago, at a figure of $206,000. 


EastLanp, Wicuita Farts & Gutr.—The company has 1 
miles of road graded ready for ties and rails, from Mangum, 
Texas, on the Central branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
through Eastland, to the Eastland and Stephens county line 
north. Contracts have been let for grading an additional nit 
miles to Wayland in Stephens county. It is expected that all 
the track will be laid and the line opened for operation by 
April, 1920. O. B. Colquit, president, Dallas, Texas. 


Tue Cost or THE GREAT War was $337,946,179,657, according 
to an estimate made by Ernest L. Bogart, professor of ¢ 
nomics at the University of Illinois. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN JuLY.—The number of passengers @* 
ried one mile in July was 4,535,725,858, an increase of 124 pet 
cent over July, 1918, according to the monthly report of the 
Operating Statistics Section. In the Northwestern region a 
increase was 23.8 per cent, while in the Ohio-Indiana district 
and the Southern region there were decreases. For the seven 
months ending July 31 the number of passengers carried one 
mile was 25,856,907, an increase of 5.9 per cent. 
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Universities, colleges, technical schools and other institutions 
of learning largely dependent on the more or less fixed re- 
turns from investments, are feeling 


More Funds seriously the effects of advancing costs 
for the of operation and many of them are 
Universities making appeals to the public to avoid 


the only other alternate—curtailed 
scope. These appeals should meet with a generous response. 
The railroads and industries in general are to a large extent 
dependent upon the technical schools. It is to the technically 
trained men that business must look for the perfecting of 
mechanical devices, scientific investigations, etc. Any loss of 
eficiency in the schools must surely be followed by a corre- 
sponding let down in the efficiency of the various organiza- 
tions dependent for advancement on the work of the tech- 
nically trained men in their employ. For these reasons the 
appeals must not fall on deaf ears. The railroads in particu- 
lar cannot, from a purely selfish viewpoint, view these calls 
with indifference. Taken collectively they, perhaps, employ 
more technically trained men than any other single industry. 
The engineering, the mechanical, and the electrical depart- 
ments of the roads must necessarily look to the technical 
schools as the source of supply in recruiting forces. To these 
departments the recruiting of high grade technical men is as 
necessary as securing an adequate appropriation. 


Many of those prominently connected with commerce and 
industry wish to see propaganda against the Plumb plan 
carried on with energy as they believe 
that the agitation for it is a menace, 
first, to private ownership of railroads, 
and, second, to private ownership of 
property of all kinds. But the real 
danger at present to private ownership and management of 
railroads is not the Plumb plan. It stands no chance of early 
adoption, and probably no real chance of adoption at any 
time. The greatest danger to private ownership and manage- 
ment of railroads comes from those who profess to be, and 
who really are, in favor of that policy, but who are unwilling 
to support the demand for the kind of legislation and regu- 
lation which are indispensable to the success of private man- 
agement. Ten years ago Judge C. A. Prouty said, in an 
address at Yale University: “If we are ever brought face 
to face with the proposition of government ownership it will 
hot be by the imposition of excessive charges, for we can 
deal with that situation, but by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing adequate facilities. * * * If we are to look in the 
future as in the past to private capital for the providing of 
our railroad transportation, it is fundamentally necessary 
that confidence in the fair treatment of that capital shall be 
established.” The only way in which confidence in the 
fair treatment of private capital invested in railroads can be 
established is by Congress in its law-making capacity, and 
the regulating bodies in their administrative capacity, pro- 
Viding for the railways to be allowed and enabled to earn 
4 return sufficient to enable them to pay approximately the 
same return upon capital which is paid by other large and 
equally well managed concerns. A large part of those who 
say they favor, and really do favor, private management are 
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today either opposing legislation to require that the railways 
shall be allowed to earn sufficient to enable them adequately 
to develop their facilities or are giving such legislation either 
lukewarm or no support. It is high time that those who 
believe private management will be best for the commerce, 
the industry, and the people of the United States should 
clarify their minds upon this subject and begin vigorously 
to promote action in accordance with their professed prin- 
ciples. 


Discussions of the railroad question such as that at the recent 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science in New York, 
are of great value in promoting thought 


Technical, among the general public about the 
But Not Too great economic problems involved. It 
Technical is always a question, however, as to 


how far it is possible to expect such a 
discussion to throw new light on a tremendously complicated 
and technical matter. Men of all shades of opinion par- 
ticipated in the discussion, but for this very reason they did 
not talk the same language. A man like John E. Oldham, 
the Boston banker, who has made a life-long study of the 
railroad problem, would have had to spend days, not hours, 
in giving his audience a preliminary knowledge, of the facts 
involved, were he to have discussed the subject in the full 
possibilities of his own technical knowledge. On the other 
hand, most men called on to discuss such a question before 
a general audience, feel that a certain amount of old ground 
must be gone over as a foundation for what new suggestions 
they have to make. But the going over of old ground in a 
non-technical way is not without its value, especially to the 
speaker himself. ‘Trying to put into non-technical words, 
what he knows and thinks about the situation, tends to clarify 
the mind of a man, no matter how thoroughly familiar he 
is with his subject. To have a proposition stated, a fact 
made concrete, by way of illustration, is a contribution to 
the solving of a complicated problem. Even if, therefore, 
no startlingly new suggestions were made at the meeting 
of the Academy of Political Science, the re-statement in non- 
technical terms of various phases of the railroad question 
was of real value. 


Within a few weeks thé Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., expects to adopt and publish revised rules and regu- 
lations of at least a portion of its 
“National Electrical Code.” Of par- 
ticular interest to the railroads is that 
portion of the code which relates to sig- 
nal lines crossing over railways. The 
term “signal lines” here referred to should not be confused 
with the facilities applied to railway signal department ap- 
pliances, but should be considered as that general class of 
wire lines operating below a certain stated voltage used 
mainly for some form of communication. 

The crossing of wire lines over the tracks of railways has 
always been a matter of considerable importance and in the 
past it has been somewhat of a task to get some of the wire 
owning companies to install crossings provided with ample 
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